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Clubbing Arrangements. 


ALL 


is! 


FOR 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monthty, 00 


Al Few fens, | 
Poultryman and Pomologist, ) 


American Fancier, Weekly, 
Poultry Monthty, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


\ 


American Fancier, 
Fam Poultry, 
Pouttryman and Pomotogist, ) 


50 


of 


exe -EHe Ec 


- Poulttyman and Pomotogist 


and either 
of the following : 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO. P. COFFIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS, 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some very interesting facts about Major’s 
Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know 
that itis many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. The_ simple reason is that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 
other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and _ liquid 
glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 
cent glue, dissolved in water or citric acid, and, insome 
cases, altered slightly in color and odor by the addition 
of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a 
substitute you can depend upon it that his only object 
is to make a larger profit. 

The profit on Major’s cement is as much as any 
dealer ought to make on any cement. And this is 
doubly true in view ot the fact that eac h dealer gets his 

hare of the benefits of Mr. Major’s advertising, which 


now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the | 


country. Established in 1876. 

Insist on having Major’s. Don’t accept any off-hand 
advice from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) 
you can repair yourrubber boots and family shoes, 
and any other rubber and leather articles with Major's 
Rubber Cement and Major's Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a 
year you will thus save, 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practi- 
cal matter. The best poultry journal going 
for the money. Try it a year and be con- 
vinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 


PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 
before our supply ts exhausted. 


Belgian Hare Breeding. 


“The Fanciers’ Review,’’ Chatham, N. 
Y., offers anew treatise on Standard Breeding, Mating, 
Feeding, on Hutches, Houses and Runs, Diseases, 
Receipts for Cooking, etc. Highly commended. Price 
25 cents; with “‘ Review” one year, 50 cents. 


PRESZNT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pein in the Stomach, 
Giddizess, Fullness aftur meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nervous an 

Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


| WONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


_For_a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTED 


of bad health that R'I‘P’A'N’S will not bene- 
RLP’A'N'S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 
to sell a low-priced medicine at a moderate profit. 
They banish pain and prolong life. 
One gives relief. Accop no substitute, 
Note the word R'I'P’A‘N’S on the ket, 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co.. No 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimonials, 


e018 ele S! 


A case 
fit. 


Well, tell us where you saw this advertisement and 


| we'll send you a sample copy of one of the finest illus- 


trated monthly poultry papers published. By the year 
THE POULTRY STANDARD, Stamtord 


50 cents. 


Conn. 
36 page book, ‘‘How to 
Make Poultry and Pigeons 
Pay ” and sample copy of the 
@ POULTRY ITEM, a 20-page 
illustrated monthly poultry, 
pigeon and pet stock paper, 25centsayear. Also 
circulars of incubators, brooders, harness, third per- 
son buggy seat, poultry remedies, watches, etc., given 


If your druggist can’t supply you, it will be forward- | as premiums. 


ed by mail; either kind. Free of postage. 


THE POULTRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure willcount as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Ten years a 
breeder. I have 200 cockerels and 100 pullets for sale, 
all farm raised, mated in pairs, trios or pens, Write 
me your wants. Satisfaction or your money back. B. 


S. GALE, Monroe Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 per1s5. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every 1st at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
95 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs $2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS. The greatest egg producers known. 
Eggs forsale. We were the first to import them to 
America, first to make known to American public. 
Send for 1900 catalogue. Stamp for reply. BRANT- 
HOOVER BROS.. 5th and Hamilton Ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa, 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass- 


HOUDANS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


This season’s breeding stock for sale 
now. Chicks later on. Stock is of the 
best. Prices $1.50 up. Please describe 
wants when writing. 

MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 


LEBANON, MAINE. 


Box 28, 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Farm Bred, - Vigorous, - Great Layers. 


First and Special Premiums at Barnstable, 1808. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. 


Fine Imperial Pekin Duck Eggs, 5c Each. 
Geo. H. Adams, CHATHAM, MASS. 


BANTAMS. 


First class birds. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Eggs, $1.50 and $3.00 per setting. Stock 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, 
Newbury, Mass. 


Buff and... 
White Cochin 


INCUBATOR 
is Practical. 


_aaT | 


VICTO 


The IMPROVED VIO- 
TOR INCUBATOR 
hatches all the fertile 
eggs, is simple, durable, 
and easily operated. 

168 page catalogue contain- 
ing complete information and 
thousands of testimonials 
sent free by addressing 

Geo. Ertel Company, Quincy, Ill. 
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Two Massachusetts Breeders at the 
New England Fair. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


At the New England Fair in August 
at Old Orchard we met our friend W. B. 
Davis of Barred Rock fame of Haverhill 
and formed the aquaintence of H. W. 
Gunston of Groveland, a successful breed- 
of single and rose combed R. I. Reds. 
Both of these breeders are subscribers to 
the POULTRYMAN AND POMOLoGIST and 
speak very highly of it. Both Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Gunston took all the prizes in 
their breeds. It was the opinion of many 
that these were a very nice class of birds. 

Mr. Davis showed three fine cockerels 
from a first of March hatched brood. 
They were barred right to the skin. 
This shows that his stock throws a large 
per cent of good birds. In utility these 
chickens were all right, nice yellow skin 
and legs, and he had one pullet at home 
laying. He uses hens to hatch with, it 
being more convenient, as he can use a 
setting or two between filling orders 
when he could not get enough for an in- 
cubator. The chicks have roosted in 
trees or bushes all summer, hence they 
have pure air and do not know what foul 
quarters are, —reared in just the condi- 
tions to make them hardy and vigorous 
as they appeared to be. 

Mr. Gunston predicts a brilliant future 
for the Reds. His birds showed good 
undercolor. The pullets commence lay- 
ing when about five and a half months 
old, and all will be laying by six months 
and keep at it. His finest colored birds 
have proved to be the best layers. He 
has found no difficulty in getting eggs to 
hatch well in the spring when the pullets 
commence laying early in the fall and 
continue to lay all through the winter, 
providing the birds have a good consti- 
tution and are keep in a vigorous condi- 
tion. As broilers and any time after- 
wards the Reds are always ready to kill, 
being always plump. 

Mr. Gunston is a strong believer in 
starting with the best blood obtainable. 
Lay your foundation with a few extra 
birds, rather than with more of poorer 
quality. Hesays if you get poor stock 
you will have to change and get better 
stock before you can do much business’ 
This puts one back several years. Again 
if one commences with cheap stock, then 
has to change over for better, he is liable 
to cross some of the cheaper stock with 
the good, and this will be a great detri- 
ment to your success. 

The breeders with few exceptions had 
each fowl cooped separately at the fair. 
I think this the best way, and they show 
to better advantage. I noticed in an- 
other exhibitor’s coop, where a hen and 
cock were together, that the hen was 
pulling and eating the male’s feathers. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Kindness in the Poultry Yard. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 
Be kind to the fowls. 


Kindness is an important factor towards 
the welfare of the fowls. We should be 


careful to exert this when we are caring 
for our birds and allow no one who is 
not kind to have anything to do with 
them. Not kind one day and the next 
be unkind. That doesn’t succeed. But 
it is the constant care; no want is 
overlooked. The value is of the utmost. 
First, kindness makes tame birds. Wild 
fowls, ones that fly off the nest when 
you enter the building, break the eggs, 
and when you want to catch them, you 
generally pull out half of their feathers. 

Tis the duty of everyone to treat all 
dumb animals and all fowls with respect 
and kindness. Kindness will winin many 
ways. Many horses are spoiled by un- 
merciful drivers who have not a spark of 
tenderness in their hearts but who think 
a whip the only requirement to control 
them. So it goes, and so itshouldn’t go 
in the poultry yard. 

The cause of much unkindness is lack 
of patience. No one can succeed as a 
poultry breeder who cannot withstand all 
the troubles and bother of this business. 

People who form habits of being kind 
will find it very easy to apply it in any 
work. Ofcourse, kindness is only one 
of the qualities of a successful breeder 
and though it is important, there are others 
that need careful attention. 

As there are so many necessities needed 
in carrying on this enormous and _ profit- 
able industry, it is very hard to find one 
who possesses all. 

But to be kind is easy if we guide all 
our actions as they should be guided. 
The kind-hearted person finds it easier to 
care for his fowls than does a crank. 

Percy W. SHEPARD, New Era, Pa. 


The Fowl and the Farmer. 


That the farmers of New England are 
awaking to the fact that poultry growing 
is a legitimate farm work can be readily 
seen by anyone who may travel among 
them. During the past five years the 
change has been most marked. Sheep 
raising and the growing of beef cattle 
demand little attention. Dairying and 
poultry culture are the live stock interests 
that are engaging the progressive New 
England farmers of to-day. 

To all farmers who are not now in- 
terested in this great indu-try, we heartily 
commend the following article from the 
Poultry Keeper: 

The farmer is like any other person, 
that is, if a thing will pay he will use it. 

Every farm has a flock of hens, as they 
are indispensible. In fact, a farm would 
be a rather lonesome place if it contained 
no chickens, ducks, geese or turkeys. 

The farmer should be progressive. He 
knows more to-day about Hereford, 
Jersey and Holstein cows than did his 
father, and he uses fertilizers on his 
crops, whereas his father fallowed the 
land to allow it to recuperate. 

But the farmer still leaves poultry out 
of his calculations. The hens are for his 
wife. He has no time to bother with 
such things. Ifthe farmer will consider 
for a few moments he may find that he 
really makes more on his hens than he 
supposes. How many farmers can boast 


of cows that yield seven quarts of milk 
per day for ten months for an entire herd. 
What does the farmer get for his milk? 
Thousands of cans go to Chicago daily 
for which farmers receive only two cents 
a quart. In other words, the gross sum 
from a cow does not exceed $45 per year, 
and the expenses are to be deducted. 

Then, it may be asked, how much land 
does a cow require. The farmer who can 
keep a cow a year on one acre (the acre 
to furnish all the food), would be con- 
sidered far ahead of any other farmer in 
the country. Butif we allow a cow one 
acre the net profits fora year, after pay- 
ing for food, labor, ‘etc., would not 
exceed $25. 

An acre will support fifty towls a year, 
making allowance for what may be grown 
upon it for them. That is, one can take 
five acres and grow the food for 250 hens 
and also provide plenty of room for 
foraging. These hens will give him a 
profit of $50 per acre. They will not 
give him one-fourth the labor to perform 
that is required for five cows, and he will 
not have to submit to a milk trust. 

Owing to the manner in which fowls 
are kept on farms there are but few farmers 
who know how much profit they receive 
from their flocks. Some farmers feed 
their flocks regularly, some feed only in 
winter, while some consider it the duty of 
the fowls to find the food for themselves. 
The hen is the main reliance for groceries 
with farmers who receive cash only once 
a year, but the farmers do not appreciate 
her services compared with larger stock. 

It is not necessary to do without cows, 
or any other stock, to keep more hens. 
The orchard can occupy the same ground 
with the fowls, and there is always plenty 
of food in the summer season for a large 
flock to consume. Ground should really 
not be seriously considered, as fowls will 
not crowd anything aside. They can 
even keep company with the cows and 
subsist on the same location. 

The farmer’s mistake in the past is in 
not improving his flocks, even after he 
decides to increase the number of hens. 
He fails to realize that pure bred hens 
are better than scrubs, and that more 
eggs and poultry could be obtained with 
better flocks. If he does not care to keep 
more hens he should at least keep good 
ones. Heshould endeavor to improve 
everything in the form of live stock. 

The scrub is a costly luxury, whether 
of horses, cattle, sheep, swine or poultry. 
The scrub requires just as much labor, 
food, room, shelter aud care as the pure- 
bred, but it produces less. It does not 
pay to feed good food to poor stock, but 
the farmer does it right along because he 
has no regard for improvement, hence he 
loses profit, increases his expenses, denies 
himself comfort, and his children go 
away when they grow to be men and 
women. 


Care should be taken not to tear the 
flesh, as the skin of some goslings is very 
tender. 

Nothing will prevent a hen from laying 
sooner than an expensive diet of corn- 
meal. 
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Improvement of Table Quality in Our 
American Fowls. 


We have faith in the American breed- 
ers; we have every confidence that, in 
the not far distant future, our breeders of 
thoroughbred fowls will be producing the 
best table poultry in the world. They 
are commencing to give attention to the 
real quality of the flesh that is being pro- 
duced or the birds they are breeding and 
selling. 

The American poultry breeders are 
studious in their work, and they are deep- 
ly in earnest in their efforts to perfect the 
breeds of fowls they are handling. It is 
easy to foresee the good results that are 
bound to follow the table poultry exhibi- 
tions, that have been seen at our leading 
shows of late years, and the studious way 
in which many of our best breeders are 
beginning to take them. 

The time is coming when the Ameri- 
can poultry buyer will know more about 
what constitutes a fine fowl for the table. 
In choosing, the consideration will not be 
color or skin alone—our English cousins 
will not say, as we once overheard a well 
appearing lady at the Royal Agricultural 
show of Warwick, exclaim, ‘‘Oh, whata 
‘nausty’ yellow skin!’’? (how she would 
have shocked one of her Puritan cousins, 
down Boston way— whose principal 
guide in shopping is to pick the fowl with 
“beautiful golden legs and skin.’’) 

It is not because the skin is white that 
the Dorkings or old Roman fowls of Sus- 
sex, England, make such delicious table 
poultry. Itis not the color of the skin, 
but the quality of the flesh under the 
skin; its adaptability for fattening, and 
the abundance of this fine flesh in the 
most desirable sections that gave the 
Dorking its reputation in England. 

The flesh of the French Houdan is 
much like that of the English Dorking. 
One added claim, Houdan breeders as- 
sert, is that their favorites dress away 
one-fifth less offal than do any other fowl 
ofits size. This is a point economical 
housewives naturally would consider 
worth knowing, and a line along which 
all breeds claiming table qualities should 
be improved. No one cares to pay for 
that which must be thrown away. 

Some of the leading duck breeders 
have been selecting to diminish the waste 
parts of their ducks. Mr. Geo. H. Pol- 
lard not long ago told me of and called 
my attention to the change he had 
brought about in his Pekins—he said, 
“J don’t want any more of the old bottle 
shaped style of Pekins on our place—the 
kind that are narrow and little in front 
and heavy behind—but good, well bal- 
anced birds that carry a large portion of 
their weight on their breasts—where it is 
wanted.”’ 

Breeders of any variety of fowl can im- 
prove their strains in the quantity and 
quality of breast meat if they select for it 
and mate to increase this valued section. 
Naturally we need not expect to find 
these qualities developed except where 
breeders have made it a part of their 
ideal to breed for. Breeders of the Amer- 
ican classes take a deep and well devel- 
oped breast and bodies. This is as it 
should be, with races claiming market 
qualities. 

It is not quite as reasonable to expect 
of these races.of market poultry, that, the 


quality of flesh as well as its color and 


the amount of it be improved. 


Mr. Harrison Weir states that a fowl 


can be too large, to be good—many of 
our breeds are producing poultry too 
coarse to be good. 


We have handled Wyandottes and 


some of the larger American races of 
poultry that possessed very superior 
flesh—showing genuine fineness and del- 
icacy—others we occasionally see that 
are coarse and unfit for choice table 
poultry. These coarse, tough skinned 
fowls no breeder would use if he valued 
the table qualities of his strain. 

Talking with Mr. McGrew in Boston, 
last winter, he said that to tell the truth 
he was not partial to yellow meated 
fowls, although the color had not so 
much to do with it. This smoothness 
and fineness of the skin was the point he 
looked for in selecting a toothsome table 
fowl. 

The Game, the Dorking, the La 
Flesche and the Houdan that have stood 
pre-eminent as table poultry in England 
and France, are all white skinned fowls. 
The Game selected for its firmness of 
skin and firmness of flesh. The Dork- 
ing and Houdan, picked in the market 
by their long heelbones, fine, white skins 
and fifth claws. The La Flesche in 
France, after the fineness of skin and 
flesh is ascertained are picked for their 
smallness of comb, which we are told in- 
dicates delicacy of flesh in that breed. 

Our American market at present ac- 
cepts as par excellence the whole bunch 
of yellow skinned fowls, regardless of 
what’s underneath this golden wrapper. 

The fanciers are becoming wiser, al- 
though the line of delicacies in the poul- 
try line and with their attractive displays 
of dressed as well as finely feathered 
live fowls, will get the public mind at 
work and cause a demand for higher 
grades of poultry products, and very 
much higher prices than are now re- 
turned to shippers. 

With prospects for better prices fora 
really fine product through the increased 
interest awakened by the dressed poultry 
displays in fancy bred table fowls, it will 
be more encouraging for all extensive 
poultry breeders to take more than a 
common interest in the improvement of 
the market qualities of their birds. 

When you realize that a large per cent 
of all your poultry, or the product of your 
patron’s poultry, finds its owner’s gain or 
loss according to its market value, then 
it will be considered worth while to study 
closely the fancy market demands as well 
as the show room ideals of our standard 
bred varieties. The combination of both 
will bring the greatest success.—/. LZ. 
Sewell in Poultry Herald. 


The Fitchburg Show. 


The Fitchburg Poultry Show will be 
heldin City Hall, Dec. 18-22, 1900, Judges 


A. C. Hawkins and H. B. May. W. E. 
Bennett. sec’y, I. C. Green, adver- 
tising agent, box 703, Leominster, 


Mass. A long list of valuable specials has 
been arranged and the premium list is 
now ready. Cash supplement out Nov. 
ist. Send card to advertising agent for 
same. ‘The association voted to issue an 
official list of awards at the show giving 
name and address of exhibitors and score 
of every bird in the show, free copy to 
exhibitors. 


Keep thoroughbreds. 
Charcoal in the water keeps it sweet. 
Give the hens all the skim milk you can. 


Give your fowls the run of the orchard. | 


Teach the chicks not to be afraid of you. 

Eggs for market should always be 
cleaned, 

Green goslings are never drawn for 
market. 


Scalding Poultry. 


The following advice on scalding poul- 
try is given by the New York Produce 
Review: The scalding of poultry is 
something that must be done with con- 
siderable care if best results are pro- 
duced. Iseea good deal of improperly 
scalded poultry every week. Some of it 
will show that the body of the birds was 
overscalded, while the legs will be slack 
or underscalded. Of course, this makes 
an unattractive bird, as the overscalding 
causes the yellow cuticle to loosen and 
rub off, while slack scalding is apt to in- 
crease the danger of stock becoming 
slippery in transit, two things that do not 
appeal to buyers of high-priced poultry. 

The water for scalding should be just 
to a boiling point, but not actually boil- 
ing, before birds are immersed. In per- 
forming this trick it should be borne in 
mind that the operator must hold the 
bird by legs and head, and then lift up 
and down in the water three or four 
times, when all feathers and pin-feathers. 
should be removed very cleanly, without 
breaking the skin. One dealer says it is 
essential that the scalding water be of 
nniform temperature to insure fine ap- 
pearing stock ; where there is a wide va- 
riation in the temperature of the water 
there is not apt to be a uniform appear- 
ance of the birds. All scalded poultry 
should be “‘plumped’’ after picking by 
dipping for about two seconds in very 
hot water—just under boiling point—and 
then thrown into cold water of the nat- 
ural temperature, where it should be al- 
lowed to remain for fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

The rules for scalding poultry have 
been printed so often that it would seem 
unnecessary to again allude to them, but 
there are many men and women who are 
dressing poultry that need to follow them 
ore closely or they will suffer financial 
oss.” 


Selecting and Separating. 


Breeders of good chickens should make 
a careful selection of them after they at- 
tain a certain age, and then separate the 
different sexes. This system pursued most 
generally by breeders of fancy stock has. 
advantages that may be overlooked at 
first, but which must impress one forci- 
bly the more he studies the question, and 
the longer he raises fine birds. The two 
sexes can never reach their fullest devel- 
opment if confined together after the 
young cockerels begin to crow and show 
their combs. This is the period when 
they should be put in separate pens where 
they will not disturb and worry the young 
chicks. The pullets are always the great- 
est sufferers when the two sexes are al- 
lowed to run together after this period. 
They are pulled and jossled about rough- 
ly bythe cockerels, and their lives are 
made anything but pleasant. They do 
not grow as fast as they should, nor lay 
on fat as the food they consume warrants. 

The work of selection should go on at 
the same time. The choice cockerels 
which are worthy of preservation for breed- 
ing purposes should be separated from 
those which are to be killed early and 
sent to market. Likewise the market pul- 
lets, and those designed for laying, should 
be separated. The earlier this thinning 
out process can be adopted the better will 
the results be, for the pullets intended for 
breeding and laying will then have more 
room in which to develop and reach full 
maturity.— Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Swill may do for hogs, but not for chick- 
ens. 
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Competition in Breeds of Poultry. 


In these days of new inventions it is not 
surprising to find that poultry breeders 
are continually experimenting to manu- 
facture new breeds. ‘‘There is always 
room for improvement” seems to be their 
motto, and so they seek to combine the 
good traits of several breeds and produce 
something new that shall excel its prede- 
cessor. This is very rarely accomplished, 
yet it is done sometimes. The Plymouth 
Rock and Wyandotte are examples of 
the fanciers’ invention, bred primarily it 
may have been for feathers, but in its per- 
fection a grand achievement in the utility 
line as well. 

One of our breeds came to be recog- 
nized through its utility qualities being 
known to farmers before the fanciers had 
become acquainted with the fowl. This 
breed, the Rhode Island Red, seems to 
have a brilliant future before it. There is 
room for more of such breeds, birds 
which shall be known, and sought after 
because of inherent utility qualities rather 
than intricate markings. The twentieth 
century promises to be an intensely prac- 
tical age, and the new breeds which shall 
demand popular favor must be blessed 
with practical qualities. 

Some of the breeders are asking that 
the American Standard of Perfection be 
revised and about half of the breeds 
dropped,—and perhaps the poultry busi- 
ness would go on just the same. Mr. J. 
H. Davis, in the Practical Poultryman, 
speaks thus of the competition of the 
breeds: 

I start out with the assertion that com- 
petition is injuring the ‘fancy.’ Not the 
honest competition of one breed in many 
hands, but the dishonest competition of 
many breeds, some of which are new and 
“‘searce half made up’’ like Richard III. 
Better far for the breeders, better for the 
public and all concerned were there but 
ten standard breeds, with their varieties, 
than the confusing medley of breeds and 
half-made varieties now on the market, 
and ‘‘more a comin’.’’ 

There are so many breeds and varieties 
now on sale that prices are on the decline 
year by year. A few rich men who don’t 
rely on their fowls for a living profit, keep 
up prices and sell their eggs for $5.00 a 
setting, straight. And high grade eggs 
—eges from the best stock in the land 
are worth $5.00 if they be fertile. But 
with the competition of many breeds we 
see eggs selling at 50 cents a setting up, 
and fowls, supposed to be pure bred, at 
the same rates—s5o cents a head up. 

My idea is fewer breeds. We may 
strive until the end of time, but I do not 
think we can get any better breeds than 
we have today. Then why multiply 
them? I believe we have reached the 
apex so far as the best fowl is concerned. 
No new breed of late years has been an 
improvement on an old breed. We have 
produced no better layers than the Leg- 
horns, Andalusians, Houdans, Minorcas 
and Polish, nor will man ever be able to 
better their egg producing qualities. Nor 
do we need to. These breeds lay enough 
eggs as they are. 

In large breeds the Plymouth Rock has 
not been improved upon by any other 
breed. Yes, we have the Wyandottes, 
which are just as good market fowls and 
as good layers, side by side of which I 
place the Langshans as a table fowl par 
excellence, and there we are. Oh yes. 
There have been breeds and breeds made 
and they are still being made and com- 
peting with the old timers, but the old 
timers have held their own, and will con- 
tinue to do so against all comers. 


God never has excelled his creation of 
man, nor can he. So you see, there is a 
limit. Certainly, we are all striving to 
reach the roo notch. But we have the 
best fowl, and we can go no further ex- 
cept in change of plumage. We may 
change plumage, comb, color of legs, 
and give the fowl a new name, but it is 
no better, if as good, as the stock it was 
manufactured from. I have known per- 
sons who'‘had two or more breeds of fine 
fowls, allow them to mix and cross in 
hopes of getting something better. What 
supreme folly! What ridiculous inconsis- 
tency! 

When I was brand new in the business 
and knew a heap more than I do now, I 
allowed some elegant Black Spanish to 
mix with Light Brahmas. But I only did 
it once. | prayed for forgiveness and 
since then have profited by my self- 
schooling. It came high, as I lost a year’s 
time and a year’s profit in the fancy. But 
I needed just such a spanking. It was 
salutary. 

Personally, I like new breeds if they be 
disinct in type and feather. But the many 
varieties branching out and taking. the 
honored names of the old standbys, is a 
species of competition injurious as it is 
needless. New fowls are manufactured 
for speculative purposes entirely, not for 
use or utility. The fellow who introduces 
a new breed or variety is after long prices 
should he strike the popular pulse. But, 
with the large number of varieties we 
have now, and which cannot be improved 
upon, it is extremely up-hill going over a 
rocky road, to make a new breed or vari- 
ety popular. I know aman who started 
with Barred Plymouth Rocks which he 
bred for a time and then changed for an- 
other breed. After trying thirty or more 
breeds and varieties he has settled down 
again to Barred Rocks, and knows now 
that he missed it in not sticking to them 
from the first and making them a specialty. 

The Standard is burdened with too 
many breeds. Those not strictly useful 
and worthy of a place in the utility col- 
umn should be dropped or classed under 
head of ‘‘ornamental breeds.’ Dropping 
them would be best. And no new vari- 
eties should be admitted to the Standard 
under twenty years from date of applica- 
tion. By that time the fowl would be 
made and be popular, or have no claims 
for admission if it survived the interval. 

Let us pay more attention to that splen- 
did fowl, the Dark Brahma, which is way 
ahead of the Light in beauty and good- 
ness. Then there is the Black Java, the 
peer of the Langshan, and the Dorkings, 
which are not popular, as they ought to 
be. None of the newly made breeds are as 
good as these here mentioned, yet com- 
petition in breeds has driven these old 
and useful breeds in the background. 

I don’t believe in the old “survival of 
the fittest’’ lie, not in fowls, at least, be- 
cause some grand breeds have been oblit- 
erated because something else was fash- 
ioned for speculation and money. The 
White Plymouth Rock is not so gooda 
fowl as the White Java it supplanted, and 
only the name ‘‘Plymouth Rock” made it 
anyways popular. 

So I say, fewer breeds would be better 
for the industry and all who belong to it. 
Personally I love new breeds—love to see 
them shape up, and I have often been 
tempted to fashion a new breed, but when 
I reflected on the many new ones in pro- 
cess of formation, I hesitated and kept on 
hesitating. Atthe same time I am now 
experimenting that way for amusement. 
If I get something fine I will put it on the 
market, but not at speculative prices. 


Fattening and Finishing Food for Poultry. 


When brought almost to the proper 
age for market the final fattening of poul- 
try is often the determining factor for the 
sale of the birds. In the city markets we 
see in the first-class poultry stores such 
alluring signs as ‘‘Rice-fed Turkeys,”’ 
“Chestnut-fed Poultry,’’ and similar ones. 
Not always are these poultry fed with 
sufficient rice or chestnuts to make them 
specially tender or well flavored, but they 
go to show the tendency toward finishing 
off poultry with extra food. All such 
poultry command the highest prices, and 
sellata premium. While it may not be 
wise to advocate rice and chestnuts as 
general food for turkeys and chickens, it 
is well to consider the importance of 
plumping the birds up with the best sort 
of food consistent with profitable feeding. 

Soft tood is always better for this pur- 
pose than hard. Uncracked, or even 
cracked, corn feed will not give nearly as 
good results as cornmeal warmed or 
moistened with milk or water. In Eng- 
land and France the poultry raisers who 
send their products to the best markets 
use buckwheat meal, barley meal or 
ground oats mixed with skim milk. The 
selection of these different foods is not 
so much a matter of choice as that of 
cost. All three of these foods are well 
supplied with fattening qualities, and fed 
under the right circumstances they will 
produce excellent results. Ground oats 
makes probably the best food for the 
poultry as a steady diet, for they contain 
a good deal of fat and phosphates. The 
phosphates have a tendency to whiten 
the flesh of the poultry, and while white- 
meated birds sell better than yellow or 
dark-meated ones this is a desirable point 
to remember. But for the final finishing 
off of the turkeys and chickens the buck- 
wheat meal is about as goodasany. If 
the poultry are fed this meal exclusively 
for a long time, it will darken the meat, 
but for finishing off it imparts a certain 
gamey flavor to the flesh that many like. 
It is very strong in carbo-hydrates and 
contains a fair amount of albuminoids and 
fat. It is better when the husks are taken 
off and the meal ground very fine, and 
possibly mixed with some ground oats. 
A small quantity of sifted barley meal is 
put in the buckwheat meal by some poul- 
trymen, because this act as a stimulant to 
the stomach and improves the digestion 
of the whole mass. Skim milk is the best 
substance for mixing with all of these 
foods. Letthe skim milk stand until it 
has soured, and then mix with the meal. 
This sour milk has the very excellent ef- 
fect of improving the white flesh, and 
fowls brought up upon a daily diet of 
skim milk and meal always have soit, 
white flesh that makes them dress well 
for the market. In the vicinity of cream- 
eries where skim milk is very cheap there 
is no better way of using it up than to feed 
it to the chickens in connection with some 
fattening meal. In high feeding the 
stomachs of the birds will give out unless 
care is exercised, and sour skim milk is 
easier for them to digest than either sweet 
milk or whole milk.—Michigan Farmer, 


How about those chickens you intend” 
to sell this season? Why not advertise 
them in the POULTRYMAN AND POMOLO- 
Gist? It will bring you customers. That 
is a part of its business, and it does it suc. 
cessfully for others. Suppose you try it. 
The rates are low, and it reaches more 
poultrymen than any other publication 
east of Boston. 


Scovil’s Houdans, quality unexcelled. 
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The Culling of Ducks. 


April and May birds are now ready to 
be sorted over for their future destination 
as breeders. Breeders, in order to give 
all they have to give, should be placed in 
their breeding quarters early in the fall, 
should be mated up as early as_ possible, 
so that the male and females may get 
used to each other and be a harmonious 
lot by the time cold weather sets in. The 
two ways of separating are the culling of 
the scrubs and the selection of the choice. 
Either method has something in its favor, 
and if a judicious use of both is made, 
the best results must come. First, cull 
your flocks. That is, pick out all birds 
that are deformed in any way, that have 
any of the general disqualifications as 
described in the Standard of Perfection— 
such as wry tails, crooked backs, or 
plumage discounts. This comes under 
the heading of whatever variety you are 
handling. Having reduced the flock in 
this manner, and freed the same from all 
deformed specimens, your next step 
should be to select prime birds. Try to 
get the very best, and go down to the 
medium quality if the number to be held 
over requires this, but under no con- 
sideration go lower in the allowed quality 
than is absolutely necessary. It always 
pays to breed from the best. Quality 
will distance quantity as to profit in the 
long run every time. 

Editor Robinson, of F. P., says in a 
recent number of that paper: ‘‘ During 
the last show season, we heard a great 
deal about the wisdom of making it a 
practice to look for excellence rather 
than defects in fowls. We think it is a 
false doctrine; because we find that poul- 
trymen generally are apt to see in their 
own birds more excellence than there is, 
and that with hardly an _ exception, 
breeders need to be urged to keep a 
sharp lookout for the minor defects, the 
insignificant faults, the hidden blemishes, 
‘the little foxes that spoil the vines.’ ”’ 

Yes, small things may cause startling 
effects. One little black feather may 
throw a half black duck. One taint of 
disease may make next year’s duck crop 
a bogus gold mine, where money is not 
made but lost. Beware of all indications 
that are pointing to impurities of the ‘‘to 
be parent stock, ”’ be they of Standard or 
market denomination. 

Let us take the Pekin ducks. Plumage 
should be creamy white throughout. 
Beware of that dead or chalk-white of the 
Aylesburys, free from any other color or 
shading. Beak and legs deep orange in 
color—the darker the better, for intensity 
of any color is a sign of health and vigor. 
A healthy and strong bird will always 
have a better plumage, more gloss and 
better colors on beak and legs, than a 
bird that is not quite well in all respects. 
Gloss of plumage is the rosy cheek of the 
country milkman as compared with the 
pale countenance of a city idler. Ruddy 
faced humanity are the best compilers for 
census reports, too; and in a_ similar 
manner, good, strong colored birds are 
proving valuable breeders. I always 
disliked to see the blueish white feather 
tips so often met with in the wings of 
Pekins, and experience has proven that 
any suspicion that bearers of same were 
lacking in stamina, was founded on facts. 
If their eggs hatched, the birds were 
always behind others (whose parent 
stock was minus this decoration) in 
stamina, and leg weakness was a disease 
often met with. The creamy looking 
breeders produced young that did not 
need a brooder even to hover them. | 
have this past season, just in order to see 


how far a man could go in hardening 
birds, kept fourteen little fellows in a 
small box, covered with an old bag at 
night, allowing them a moderate-sized 
yard for a week and entire liberty after 
that. They had no artificial heat what- 
eve, and their own body heat, in bunch- 
ing together over night or on cool days, 
kept them comfortable. Only one died 
—got bowel trouble when three days 
old. All others are strong, hale and 
hearty, and today eight weeks old, They 
are toughened up and should make good 
breeders. Have had all the ground grain 
feed properly balanced as needed four 
times a day. Insects and green stuff they 
had to hunt themselves. 

In selecting Pekins, do not allow your 
eye torun away with your good judg- 
ment. Notall the big fellows are the 
best. In fact, not one of them may be. 
Pick for roundness of eye, same must be 
dark in color ; close coat of feathers, in- 
dicating a well-oiled system ; and shape. 
Let size be the last, the very last consid- 
eration. You will get size if you have 
the shape, but may not be able to im- 
prove on size if shape is lacking. If the 
skipper has a boat, he is able to fill it. 
If you have the frame properly shaped, 
the placing thereon of meat is only a 
trifle. Get the hard-to-get requisites, 
and as soon as the birds fill out, weight 
comes from itself. 

The Pekins are different from any oth- 
er duck, excepting the Japanese ( this 
being a sister variety produced by the 
same ancestral lines.) At least they 
should be different. It is a pity that any 
white duck is apt to be called a Pekin. 
Pekins are, and must have, shoe-box- 
shaped, weight-carrying characteristics. 
They should carry themselves erect, not 
horizontal ; should appear square to the 
eye, if seen from either above or from the 
side. The head should be rounded, not 
as flat as with other standard varieties. 
Bill, not as long as size would otherwise 
demand, but short, heavy and broad. 
The neck should be straight, carrying the 
rounded head high, and not arched, as is 
often met with. If arched-necked ducks 
are seen, it will at the same time be ap- 
parent that their body is only erect in 
cases of excitement, and drops down 
again to the horizontal position as soon 
as relaxed. This is wrong. 

Let us try to breed out what good- 
meaning but not responsible breeders 
have bred in. Let us pick Pekins for 
breeders that have’ a creamy plumage, 
erect carriage, straight neck and rounded 
head, having a short, broad bill. Black 
on bean ( once allowed by the A. P. A., 
and as a courtesy to red tape, disallowed 
again ) should not hamper the poultry- 
man at this late day. A black bean on 
the bill of the duck is a sign of puberty, 
as well as a beautificaion of the bird. 
Orange and black blended are rare and 
desirable, especially as nature’s laws de- 
mand the black to be there. Would it 
not be a folly to obliterate a beauty spot 
on a breed, if this spot has to be paid for 
in vigor and health, and 
breeding characteristics represent coin, 
much coin? — 7heo. F. Jager, in Inland 
Poultry Journal. 


Poultry Raising for Women. 


Often in looking over the ‘‘query”’ 
columns of various ladies’ magazines I 
see this question asked : ‘‘ How can one 
earn spending money?’’ Or, ‘‘ What 
can a woman do to earn pocket money ?”’ 
Many times it is asked by farmers’ 
daughters, who, if they only knew it, 
have an opportunity, needing only to be 


vigor and) 


grasped, by which they may accomplish 
their desire. 

Too often our eyes are closed to these 
golden opportunities lying at our very 
doors, and we seek long and far for some 
employment that will bring to us the need- 
ed dollars. Farmer’s daughters’ or 
farmer’s wives have the best chance in 
the world to make a snug little sum 
every year with poultry. ‘‘ But,’’ the 
lady of the farm will say, ‘‘all that is 
realized from the farm poultry is used to 
purchase groceries, etc., needed for the 
home.’’ Yes, I know, eggs and market 
poultry defray a great many of the living 
expenses of the fafm, yet, my farm sister, 
you may so manage that this may still be 
done and you have your pocket money 
also. There are very few farm flocks 
that are half as profitable as they may be 
made to be to their owners ; this is due 
to many things, of some of which I will 
speak. First, the flock may have so de- 
teriorated that it is not possible for them 
to prove very profitable. Year after year 
they have been inbred—no new blood 
introduced into the flock —until it is a 
wonder any eggs are obtained from them 
at all, and that they bring anything as 
market poultry. 

A second reason for the unprofitable- 
ness of farm poultry is uncomfortable 
houses and conditions. Many farm flocks 
have no shelter that is worthy of the name 
of ‘‘ poultry house’’; their roosting place, 
summer and winter, is the machine shed, 
the fences or tree limbs. It has always 
seemed to me to be mistaken economy 
to allow poultry to roost on farm ma- 
chinery to save the necessary expense of 
building a house for their use. I think it 
is mere thoughtlessness and carelessness 
rather than cruelty of the farmers that 
allow their fowls to be exposed to win- 
ter’s cold and blizzards and summer 
storms. A third reason that the biddies 


| do not yield a larger income is improper 


management. During the spring and 
summer they are allowed to search for 
their food, and often their living is too 
easily obtained ; there is so much waste 
grain on the farm that the fowls do not 
find it necessary to search and work as 
they should to satisfy their hunger. They 
eat and grow fat and lazy, needed exer- 
cise is not taken and consequently not 
half as many eggs find their way to mar- 
ket as would if the hens were supplied 
with only such food as was suitable for 
egg production, and made to work for it. 
Now, if the farmer’s wife or daughter 
takes the farm poultry in hand, and 
through care and right management, 
makes them yield a very much greater 
profit than they had previously done, 
there are but few farmers that will, with- 
out any objection, allow the ‘‘ women 
folks ’’ to have entire control of the fowls 
and the proceeds. How can this larger 


|profit be obtained from your poultry? 


In the first place you must make some 
changes in their conditions and environ- 
ments ; this will necessitate much work 
and some expense. If you would have 
eggs in winter, a warm, comfortable 
house must be built for them ; a fancy or 
expensive building is not absolutely nec- 
essary ; indeed, we often hear of biddies 
furnishing wonderful winter egg records 
whose house was a framework of poles, 
covered very deep with straw. Then 
the biddies, to be good winter layers, 
should be excluded from swine and cat- 
tle pens, where they would get too much 
corn, which is a fat-producing food and 
not conducive to egg production. Oats, 
wheat, barley and vegetables, cooked 
and raw, anda mash of ground corn, 
oats or bran, together with cut clover, 
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will cause the rapid filling of the egg 
baskets. Cleanliness must be the rule in 
the biddies’ home, or disease and lice 
will frustrate your desire for pocket 
money. ‘ 
Living on the farm, where every arti- 
cle of food may be raised, you could find 
no employment that would offer the op- 
portunity for making splendid money 
that poultry culture offers.—M/rs. Matte 
Webster, in Wisconsin Poultry Journal. 


Rhode Island Reds and Their Color. 


In this article I will endeavor to give a 
few facts regarding the present color of 
R. I. Reds; also what I consider the cor- 
rect color. J am well aware that in some 
respects | may differ from some of the 
breeders on the question. Nevertheless, 
I am free to express my opinion, and if 
others cannot follow I leave to their own 
idea of what is correct. 

Male — The male at the present time 
will be found of several different shades 
of color. Hackle and saddle golden, 
with back and wing bows of a darker 
color, breast chocolate, fluff of a lighter 
shade. There are some, | know, of a 
more even shade, but these birds will be 
of a much lighter red, approaching nearer 
the buff color. Although I much favor 
these even-color birds, as will be found 
from my idea of what I consider the cor- 
rect color, ] am stating what will be 
found the prevailing color of a R. I. Red 
male in the above. This dark male, 
even if he were to come to even surface, 
will be found, without exception, I think, 
to have a dark or foreign under-color. 
Now, I am a great believer in pure under- 
color and think we shall be able to get a 
larger per cent of good specimens from 
birds with this desirable feature. As the 
standard also calls for it, birds with good 
under-color, even if of lighter surface, 
should be given the preference, both in 
the exhibition pen and breeding yard. 
The color description in the present 
standard reads somewhat as follows: 
The plumage color in both sexes to be 
red throughout, uniformity of tint being 
desirable in the pullets. The male to be 
deeper in tone and to have an accentu- 
ated depth of color on wing and back, 
this general color to be modified by the 
appearance of black in tail and wings of 
both sex. What the present committee 
on revision will have to say regarding 
color we shall have to wait andsee. My 
advice would be to have the description 
as the foregoing rather than give us the 
difficult problem of breeding a jet black 
tail and much black in wings, at the 
same time demanding a red under-color. 
In the foregoing we have a little to work 
on, for it does not say positively that the 
tail should be black, but that there should 
be some black in tail and wings. To get 
a fair per cent of good specimens with 
black tail we shall have to allow dark 
or foreign under-color, which will be a 
bar to them as a market fowl as well as 
making them less attractive in looks. As 
the breed’ becomes purer in under color, 
the red pigment will be found to work 
towards the tail, giving us more or less a 
tail of a bronze color ; the wings will also 
become free from black. Some of the 
gentlemen that differ with me will be wil- 
ling to admit that the best under-colored 
birds are of this description. 

_ Ideal Color — My ideal color for male 
is a rich chestnut from head to tail, with 
wing bows and back a darker shade. Fe- 
male to be same shade, but even in color, 
and, if possible to retain, to have a slight 
ticking of black in the hackle. But as 
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the present standard calls for some black 
in tail and wings, in judging we shall 
have to follow the standard and leave our 
preference on one side. There are very 
few birds at the present time but have 
black in wings and tail, and it would no 
doubt be a long time before they become 
clear in these parts if wanted. If you 
have birds of this chestnut color, even if 
not of as dark a shade as you wish, if 
they have good under-color you will geta 
good per cent of first-class stock, which 
will not be the case with the dark choco- 
late-colored birds with foreign under- 
color. 

Indescribing color for wings and tail, 
I would urge the committee not to be 
very positive, but to give us a description 
which will allow us to experiment a little 
more with the breed and so come to a 
more definite idea in regard to these sec- 
tions. This breed is supposed to repre- 
sent the practical side, and color difficult 
of producing will not be practical, so I 
advise that they be a little lenient until 
we can become convinced which color 
will produce the nrost desirable speci- 
mens. In description of shape they can 
give us a more definite idea than is con- 
tained in the present standard, something 
that will stand for this breed alone and 
which will not need to consider the shape 
pithe Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte at 
all. 

I should be pleased to hear from any- 
one that may differ from me in what is 
contained in this article. Come forward, 
breeders of Reds, and give us your ideas. 
Do not depend on others, but speak out 
your preference, so that we can become 
more settled and all get down to breed- 
ing the same. — John Lowe, in American 
Fancter. 


Poultrymen. 2 


It is said by many that the poultry 
business is overdone, that there are too 
many poultrymen in the country; by 
others that the calling is not very high. 
Poultry raising is a business, and the 
demand for men to take care of poultry 
plants is great, and it is harder to find a 


good man for this position to-day than | 


any other business in the country. The 
salary paid for such men is -big, running 
from six to eighteen hundred dollars a 
year. Wehave hundreds of men who 
think they can run plants of this kind, 
but who are dismal failures. A good 
poultryman must first be sober, honest 
and steady. He must be a man of nerve, 
must have a good educatioi1, know how 
to build houses, know all the varieties of 
poultry, know how to run incubators and 
brooders, how to raise chickens for fancy 
and broilers, how to dress the broilers for 
market, must know how to feed his hens 
for eggs, how to have his eggs fertile at 
hatching time, how to mate for raising 
fancy fowls in good condition, and how 
to get them ready for the show room. 
Then come the ducks, a business by 
itself, yet the good poultryman must 
know how to raise them and get them 
ready for the market within three months. 
There have been four big plants looking 
for managers, and if it was not so hard to 
get good men we would have many more 
large plants in this country. I have vis- 
ited several of the big plants, and when 
you come to go over them and see the 
business as it is, it will be easy to see 
why men to take charge of plants of this 
kind are so scarce. I visited one the 
other day where the buildings covered 
six acres of ground. There were six 


thousand chickens raised this year and 
over fourteen thousand ducks, and they 


are building to accommodate as many 
more. 

We have schools for the education of 
poultrymen, but I have never seen one 
person yet who was a graduate of these 
schools that could take a plant of this 
kind and run it without first having years 
of experience on smaller places. The 
most of our schools for the education of 
poultrymen have courses too short, run- 
ning from eight to fourteen weeks, when 
they should be at least one year. Then 
one would only begin to get an insight 
into the business. A school of this kind 
should have a plant large enough to give 
the pupils some experience.—Foultry 
Star. 


Freak Eggs. 


Consumers in towns dislike freak eggs. 
The other day I was in Buffalo in one of 
the retail markets, where on one stand 
were displayed a basket of eggs that were 
all unusually long. On a second stand a 
small basket of almost round eggs was 
shown. The owners of the two stalls 
told me that they had bought the eggs 
several days before I saw them, and that 
nobody seemed to want them. The buy- 
ers would look them over, handle them, 
comment on them and exclaim at their 
peculiar formation, but they seemed to 
think that they were not designed to be 
eaten, and they would leave them and 
purchase eggs of the usual oval shape. 

I tried to find out where these long and 
round eggs had been produced, but the 
stallmen and stallwomen were unable to 
tell me. All they could remember was, 
‘‘T bought ’em off’m an on old man with 
red whiskers,” or ‘‘ I bought ’em by a 
big fat woman wid a nose red like a beef- 
steak!” 

The long eggs numbered over six 
dozen, while the round ones were two 
dozen in number. It would be interest- 
ing to know how the ‘‘ old man with red 
whiskers’? managed to produce so many 
long eggs, and why the ‘‘ big fat woman 
wida nose red like a beefsteak’’ had 
not produced an equal number of her 
freaky globes. It may be that his red 
whiskers and her red nose had a _ baleful 
influence on the hens, which resulted in 
the freak eges.—Am.. Grange Bulletin. 


The Young Turkeys. 


When one begins feeding the young 
stock in the fall, considerable care must 
be observed when newly-husked corn is 
used. I do not know of anything, says 
C. P. Reynolds in the Ohio Farmer, that 
will put a flock out of condition quicker 
than corn that has not had time to thor- 
oughly mature and dry out. Whenever 
it is possible I would much prefer that 
old corn be fed, it is not only fully as 
cheap, but tar better for the good of the 
flock, besides one does not have to ob- 
serve as much caution for fear of feeding 
too heavily. If one is so situated that it 
is not practical to feed anything but new 
corn, it will be necessary to observe con- 
siderable care ; it can be fed and fed suc- 
cessfully, but it cannot be fed as liberally 
as though it were a year old or more. I 
fed new corn last year and thought that I 
was taking unusual care to guard against 
overdoing the matter, but I made the 
mistake of being a little too liberal, and 
it was not long before I noted three or 
four failing turkeys, which died later ; as 
soon as bowel trouble was noticed, I 
knew at once where the difficulty lay, and 
reduced the feed accordingly, and I had 
no further trouble. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


If all the poultry that is marketed was 
properly fattened or even fairly well fed, it 
would result in a greatly increased de- 
mand and higher prices. Even now 
there isa demand for prime quality of 
poultry at about double the prices of the 
common stock, and if the markets wer 
supplied so that the best stock could 
have a rating as the ‘‘fancy’’ and “ near- 
by’’ eggs have in the Boston market to 
distinguish them from the refrigerator 
stock, we should see that there would be 
a more profitable business in market 
poultry. 


It is now the season of fairs and 
cattle We have always 
lieved that these gatherings when prop- 
erly conducted were good places to ex- 
hibit our stock. Of course we mean 
those fairs which provide _ buildings, 
coops, etc., and capable men to superin- 
tend the stock, and offer premiums that 


shows. 


be- | 


are worth collecting if won, and are not} 


liable to pro rata discounts, in order to 
pay for side shows and balloon ascen- 
sions. 

At these fairs many farmers and _ their 
families see the stock, and, becoming in- 
terested, may invest. We _ believe that 
farmers will find it profitable to study the 
poultry question. They should learn the 
advantage of thoroughbred poultry, and 
casting aside the time-worn prejudice 
against ‘‘ blooded stock ’’ study the liter- 


what are considered the standard mark- 


{ings of some of the common breeds. 


They should then visit the poultry shows 
and fairs and familiarize themselves with 
the best specimens of good, pure-bred 
poultry. A comparison of these with 
common stock will usually settle the ques- 
tion of preference in favor of the thor- 
oughbred. Thus is laid the foundation 
and incentive to improvement, but it will 
not do to stop here. The farmer should 
endeavor to breed his stock near to the 
standard so that his chicks may be fit to 
exhibit. Then they will bein demand 
by other farmers and he can constantly 
receive dividends on his original invest- 
ment in fancy stock. 


Practical Questions of the Day. 


In order to keep our. paper in closest 
touch with its thousands of readers who 
are engaged in the work to which it is 
devoted, our aim is to have the readers 
express their ideas and the results of 
their own experience and observation 
concerning some of the subjects under 
discussion. 

Beginning with this number we shall 
publish each month a list of practical 
questions, and invite our readers, one 
and all, to contribute their answers to 
any and all questions. 

These answers will be published in the 
second paper after the question, and we 
shallhope for a full and free discussion. 
Our readers are also invited to ask any 
question of general importance. Perhaps 
the problem which is puzzling you may 
have been solved already by some of our 
readers, and the correct solution will 
help others as well as yourself. Then 
let the questions be forthcoming, and 
give us your answer to those asked by 
others. The POULTRYMAN AND POMOLO- 
Gist is published in your interests, and we 
invite you to join with us in improving its 
quality and extending its influence. 

In sending answers we want not only 
the ‘tyes’ or “‘no,’’? but we want the 
“how” and the ‘‘why,”’ the ‘‘which’’ and 
the ‘when.’ Try the following ques- 
tions for the first series: 


1. Is it advisable to keep more than 
20 hens ina flock where egg production 
is the main object ? 

2. Is it possible to keep hens confined 
all summer and have them lay well ? 

3. Are trap nests practicable for the 
market poultryman ? 

4. Can the color of the egg be affected 


| by careful selection in breeding ? 


5. What is the most profitable small 
fruit for New England, and why ? 


It pays to advertise in the PoULTRYMAN 


| AND Pomo.Loaist. Mr. B. S. Gale, Ames- 


bury, Mass., who has run a Breeder’s 
Card this season, writes, ‘‘I advertised in 
four papers this spring and the Poultry- 
man and Pomologist gave me best re- 
turns.’’ He will continue his advertise- 
ment and stay with us. There is room 


ature pertaining to the subject, and learn | for others who are looking for business. 


Poultry at the Maine State Fair. 


The poultry exhibit at the Maine State 


Fair, Lewiston, Sept. 3—7, was not so 
large as usual in point of numbers, but 
the general quality of the stock shown 
was rather better than that of previous 
years. 

Some of the exhibitors of a year ago 
expected to find a new poultry building, 
and the ro per cent. that was deducted 
from their 1899 premiums, ought to have 
been used for something in the way of 
improvement in this respect ; but it was 
not to be, for we found that other build- 
ings, sheds, etc., were built close against 
the windows of the poultry building, and 
it would have required a lantern to dis- 
tinguish a buff from a black variety in 
some of the aisles. 

The building, at its best, was never 
suitable for a poultry exhibit, and now 
that other buildings have shut out the 
light, a new building is needed more 
than ever. Let us hope that the man- 
agement may decide to erect a suitable 
building as well as make certain changes 
in classification, etc., such as will place 
the poultry department on a favorable 
comparison with the other stock exhibits. 
As it is now the exhibits of good stock 
from breeders who 6éreed for business 
will decrease, and leave the competition 
wholly between those who ea-/ibi¢t for 
business and the large display of empty 
coops as seen this year will show a steady 
increase. 

It is a matter of regret with some of 
Maine’s best fanciers that this State Fair, 
great as it certainly is in some of its de- 
partments, and conducted as it is on a 
broad policy in some lines, cannot give a 
fitting recognition to the poultry industry, 
which is making a rapid growth in Maine 
and which certainly deserves more atten- 
tion than the State Fair Association has 
bestowed upon it in recent years. 

In the choice of a judge, no mistake 
was made in the selection of Mr. A. C. 
Hawkins of Lancaster, Mass. As a 
breeder and judge of the American vari- 
eties Mr. Hawkins has won a national rep- 
utation, and his work in placing the 
awards on all classes of land and water 
fowls was entirely satisfactory, and the 
prize cards were up the first day. 

The largest exhibits were those of 
Geo. Ward, Richmond Corner, E. A. 
Drinkwater, Sabattus, and A. J. Kenis- 
ton, Hermon Centre. These gentlemen 
have a string of show birds and make a 
circuit of the fall fairs, beginning with 
Bangor and going to Lewiston, Roches- 
ter, N. H., Taunton and Brockton, Mass., 
Brattleboro, Vt., and the Rhode Island 
State Fair. It takes good birds to win 
in the kind of competition met in such 
shows, and Ward’s Brahmas, Leghorns 
and Bronze Turkeys, Drinkwater’s Co- 
chins and Hamburgs and Keniston’s 
Embden Geese and Narragansett and 
Buff Turkeys are usually among the win- 
ners. 

Among the other exhibits we find the 
productions of the true fancier in the 
Barred Plymouth Rocks of Daniel Stew- 
art, Richmond, and I. V. McKenney, W. 
Auburn, the Buff P. Rocks of McKenney 
and T. M. Lombard of Auburn, and the 
White Rocks of F. A. Blaisdell, Mon- 
mouth. In Wyandottes, Silas Bartlett, 
Lewiston, showed good stock of Golden, 
Silver, White and Buff, while A. L. Mer- 
rill, Auburn, won the largest share of 
prizes on Buff Wyandottes, and also ona 
fine string of his White Wonders, a 
grand utility breed, by the way. 

In White Wyandottes, J. W. Lowell of 
Gardiner surprised some of the older 
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heads by winning 1st and 3rd prizes on 
his White Wyandotte chicks. His Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns also made a 
clean sweep of prizes. Mr. Lowell isone 
of the coming poultry breeders of Maine, 
whose heart is in his work and whose 
success in producing good birds and 
making satisfied customers has previous- 
ly been noted in these columns. 

Mr. P. G. Dingley of Auburn pur- 
chased some Wh. Wyandotte prize stock 
of Mr. Lowell to mate with his own stock 
of well known strains. There is a rumor 
that Dingley’s stock will soon be heard 
from in the showroom. 

Parker & Scripture, Bangor, had some 
choice Pekin Ducks, Buff Leghorns, 
Black Minoreas and White Rocks. 

Joseph Kemp, Sabattus, showed some 
good Lt. Brahmas, and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns. 

The prize winning White and Black 
Langshans were shown by Geo. P Coffin, 
South Freeport. Our natural modesty 
prevents especial notice of these birds. 

Some good Partridge Cochins were 
exhibited by C. E. Durrell, Skowhegan. 
M. F. Burnham, Auburn, exhibited ducks 
and geese of several varieties, also a 
string of Bantams and ornamental fowl. 

Ellsworth Peacock, Kent’s Hill, and 
L. C. Whiting, So. Norridgewock, had 
Barred Rocks of good quality. Herman 
Corbett of Farmington showed some 
Sherwoods. 

We have not attempted to give a close 
analysis of the excellencies of the birds 
on exhibition and possibly may have 
omitted some creditable exhibits, but if 
the reader will look up the stock of the 
people named above he is likely to find 
that the old Pine Tree State has some- 
thing to show the poultry fancier that 
will interest him. The market side of 
poultry culture is carefully studied here, 
and the fancy side is gaining new recruits 
constantly. Yes, as a poultry state, 
Maine is coming toward the front. A 
good winter show would be a great bene- 
fit to the fancy interest here, and the 
ptt breeders should hold the idea in 
mind. 


Plymouth Rocks. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The Plymouth Rocks are the most 
popular breed in the standard; for 
market they are unexcelled, and for eggs 
they produce the best brown eggs. 

The Barred Rocks are of good size 
and finest of meat; the same can be said 
of the buff and white varieties. This is 
the verdict of all persons who have given 
this breed a fair trial. They will lay as 
many eggs and they will breed just as 
true to color as any other breed and ma- 
ture just as rapidly. 

When the time comes that all farmers 
realize the excellence of the Plymouth 
Rocks for all purposes I know they will 
say they are the best utility fowl they can 
have. I have the Barred White and Buff 
Rocks and consider them the best. 

G. A. OSBORN. 


A Year’s Subscription Free. 


We are making a special offer of a 
yearly subscription to each zew advertiser. 
No matter if the order is but for a single 
insertion of a Breeder’s Card, the adver- 
tiser will get the paper a year if he asks 
for it when sending the advt. A forty- 
word advertisement four insertions and 
the paper a year for $1.00 gives big value 
for the money. The advt. will bring you 
customers. The paper will please you. 


Fall Showing and Fall Shows. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The season of fall showing is now on, 
some of us are exhibiting or are going to 
exhibit. Let us consider what we can 
gain by it. 

li the object is merely to gratify the 
exhibitor’s whim let him make a good 
exhibit by all means and there is not 
much chance of his being very sadly dis- 
appointed. I long ago gave up exhibiting 
at fairs except at my home fairs where I[ 
show because I like to and don’t expect 
to get much pay for my trouble. 

There is only one sort of poultrynran 
who can make a cent out of fall showing 
and that is the chap who has a dozen or 
more varieties which he exhibits simply 
for the prize money that he can win. 

The bonafide fancier with his one, two, 
or three varieties can win all the prize 
money of course if he can find some of 
his birds in condition but that ts all the 
material gain that is likely to accrue to 
him. The one thing that makes show- 
ing profitable is not to be made by ex- 
hibiting at fall shows—a reputation. 

The advertising value of a clean-sweep 
made at an agricultural fair, where all 
fall shows are held and of which they are 
a part, is absolutely nothing to the man 
who has good stock which he must sell 
at reasonable prices consistent with the 
quality of stock. Ican’t remember that | 
have made a single sale of any importance 
as the result of prizes won at the fairs. 

This is written in respect to fairs in 
general. I don’t wish to cast reflections 
upon agricultural associations that are 
trying to build up a creditable exhibit; 
but I am convinced that they can never 
be very successful unless our whole 
system of hatching and rearing, in fact 
our present method of conducting the 
business, under-goes a radical change. 

The winter is the accepted time for 
exhibiting and winter shows and fall 
shows cannot be equally successful. 
The birds that win at the winter shows 
are rarely in condition to show _ their 
quality in the fall and no first-class breed- 
er will jeopardize his chance at the former 


‘to win at the latter. 


The poultry exhibit at an agricultural 
fair is said to be of considerable value as 
educator of the people and I thought so 
myself for a few years; but as soon as I 
began to investigate I found that the 
people who appeared to take an interest 
in the birds really looked at them as one 
views a menagerie and generally paid no 
attention to the practical and fancy value 
of the specimens—nor wanted to be in- 
formed of them. 

I advise all who can afford to exhibit 
good birds for the fun in it to do so this 
fall for it will do a little to help the 
cause probably; but not to expect much 
pecuniary gain. 

H. A. Nourse. 

Our esteemed contributor takes a view 
of this matter entirely different from ours. 
For the past ten or twelve years we have 
exhibited at one or two fall fairs each 
season, and have found it profitable in 
every instance. Besides all the other 
advantages, it has brought us in close 
competition, and given us a comparative 
estimate of the quality of our stock with 
that of others. This has been of direct 
benefit, for it has inspired us with cour- 
age to seek larger battlefields, and our 
birds have won honors there. Wespeak 
of this, not for the purpose of blowing our 
own horn, but to suggest that the same 
rule would naturally hold true with other 
amateurs. The farmers and farmers’ sons 


are becoming interested in fancy poultry 
through the interest in the poultry ex- 
hibited at these fairs. It comes naturally 
that they should be. The farmer has 
certain advantages for the production of 
fancy poultry, and his chickens can have 
everything desired in the way of natural 
food, free range, etc. So we find that 
today most of our large fanciers have 
their stock raised on farms. Now since 
the breeding of fancy poultry is a busi- 
ness so well adapted to the intelligent 
farmer, and since farmers all over the 
country are awakening to the possibilities 
of the great poultry industry in its several 
branches, it does seem as if it would be 
good business policy to bring good poul- 
try to their attention as often as oppor- 
tunity is available. 

From the farming class come a large 
part of the orders for the products of the 
fancier. To be sure, they do not ask for, 
nor expect to pay for the 96-point speci- 
mens, but the fancier who handles a 
breed that the farmers consider a good 
utility fowl, will often find them good 
customers for breeding stock, and some 
of America’s best fanciers of today grew 
into the fancy from a start with utility 
birds on a farm. 

An agricultural fair attracts the people 
of all classes and all tastes. At fairs such 
as Brockton, the Maine, Rhode Island 
and New York state fairs, where 100,000 
people visit, in the course of the week, 
there would be many who view the 
poultry ‘‘as one views a menagerie,’’ 
and would not be interested nor care to 
be informed concerning the birds, but 
that fact would hardly justify the manage- 
ment in dropping the poultry show, for 
it would soon be discovered that there are 
people who attend the fairs largely for 
the purpose of seeing the poultry. 

There are hundreds of breeders of high 
class poultry today, who have never 
visited a first class winter show, but who 
visit the large fairs and study the birds on 
exhibition there, and if they find stock 
that suits them, procure the new blood 
needed in their yards rather than send 
away for it. The man who has the good 
stock there, and wishes to sell, gets the 
order, whether he exhibits for fun, for 
prizes or to help fill up the show. 

Of course, the prime consideration 
sought in exhibiting fowls is the reputa- 
tion to be gained by winning the prizes, 
and the reputation of winning at a fall 
fair is worth its cost ifit is made known 
among the people in the section where 
the fair is held, whom we will credit with 
knowing something of the quality of stock 
usually shown there. 

The winners of prizes cannot expect to 
reap a bountiful harvest in the few days 
of the fair, but it is a good chance to pre- 
pare the ground. Heshouldsow the seed, 
in the way of advertisements of his stock ; 
keep his name and his breeds before the 
public all the time, and he will stand a 
good chance of getting a share of the 
trade in his breeds in that locality. 

The more the fall fairs are encouraged 
by the exhibits from the skilled fanciers, 
the greater advertising value will the 
winner of prizes possess. 

To show or not to show is a question 
for each of us to consider. Whether 
*twere better for one to gratify his whims 
by showing that which he knows to be 
good, or to attend the shows and speak 
of the ‘‘better ones at home,” or to re- 
main at home in silence, should be de- 
termined by the individual according to 
his own peculiar circumstances. 

That is the way we look at it. 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 
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Keeping Egg Records. 


When keeping an egg record of a flock 
of fowls, or of a pen, there may be some 
great layers, while there may be others 
that do not lay nearly as well. The poor 
layers should be culled out, but we have 
first to learn that they are poor layers by 
keeping their record for a year. Much 
improvement could be had from any 
breed by selecting hens that as pullets 
were fine layers. 

Those breeders who have’ only a few 
fowls cannot always have enough so that 
they can refrain from breeding from pul- 
lets or from those that score highest, re- 
gardless of their laying qualities. We 
want the fine points and laying qualities 
combined, and get them. It may take 
years of careful breeding, but we can get 
almost anything we desire in a flock by 
exercising patience and care. f 

Leghorns, as a rule, shed about all 
their feathers at once, or sooner than 
most breeds, which is a tax to some and 
takes time for them to lay again, and 
some are longer about it than others. 
We have had Brown Leghorn hens that 
shed their feathers a tew at a time and 
would continue to lay during moulting. 
These same hens scored high and were 
fine in every sense of the word. We 
have raised as many as we could of this 
kind, and those hens which took so long 
a rest from laying while moulting we did 
not use as breeders. We raise so many 
that we can select the choice ones, and 
have thus improved over some strains 
not bred with as much care. One man 
may give an egg record from his fowls, 
with which another man, having the 
same kind, will not come up. His fowls 
may get out of condition, or he may not 
give them the care that the first man 
gave his. 

The Barred Plymouth Rock at the 
Utah Experiment Station did not do jus- 
tice to its name, as a good Plymouth 
Rock is known by many to be the equal, 
or a little ahead, of most large breeds as 
layers. 

From a choice pen of seven selected 
Brown Leghorn hens, we have had an 
average of five eggs a day since Decem- 
ber 2d. From that pen we _ hatched 
chickens in January, and some of the pul- | 
lets commenced laying inMay,and the bal- 
ance in June. A cockerel hatched at the 
same time js now one of the most promis- 
ing in every respect that I ever raised, 
proving that January chickens will grow | 
right along when given care. It would 
be as well to add that the season was 
very favorable. We did not have as 
much snow as usual, but these chicks 


were hatched during the coldest time we | 


had. The hen and chicks were kept ina 
room having the warmth from a stove, 
the first two weeks. The little Leghorn 
chicks were hardy ; not one droopy one 
among them, and we did not lose any. 
The earliest chicks did better and were 
stronger than those we are hatching in 
July. The parent stock are just as bright 
and well as at any time, and are laying 
the same. 

When keeping an exact record from 
one of our highest scoring S. C. Brown 
Leghorn hens, she laid 274 eggs in one 
year. It must be remembered, however, 
that a flock will not give this average. 
By careful selection, as I stated before, 
one can pick out many extra layers in a 
flock. We once got 301 eggs from a hen | 
two years old, that was not a Leghorn. 
For three years this hen was a remarka- 
ble layer, hardly stopping during moult- 


ing. Chickens hatched from her were | 
fine layers, but did not equal her. Cases | 


are so rare where a hen of this kind does 
as well, that I will not state of what 
breed she was. If one could secure a 
flock just like her there would be a for- 
tune made. 

Breeders think if they can secure a 
flock averaging 200 eggs each that they 
would make a fortune, whereas a Barred 
Plymouth Rock hen can be bred to lay 
Over 200 eggs in one year. The Leghorns 
noted tor being great layers should be 
bred with greater care than many breed- 
ers give them, so as to reach the highest 
possible record. 

We seldom give egg records although 
we have good ones, for the reason that 
we have heard adverse comments made 
on breeders who do by those who cannot 
equal them with their flocks, and never 
would equal them, because they do not 
breed or care for their flocks as do the 
other breeders.—Cova Rickards, in FPa- 
cific Poultryman. 


The Laying Breeds and the Market 
Breeds. 


The fowls on the majority of farms 
range in size all the way from the Bantam 
to the Brahma; and all, big and little, are 
given the same care and food. Any one 
who has studied the nature and habits of 
fowls knows very well that what is food 
for one class of fowls does not answer at 
all with others. What is good treatment 
for the small, active fowls will give poor 
results when applied to the big and more 
sluggish. Hence the unprofitableness of 
keeping all sorts, conditions and sizes of 
hens in one flock. My own idea is that 
the average farmer will best be served by 
two flocks of hens—one a small, great- 
laying variety, and the other heavier 
fowls, good tor meat as well as eggs. 
Such a combination will serve to furnish 
a continual supply of eggs the year 
around, and dressed poultry whenever it 
is desired upon the table. For the lighter 
breed my own preference would be the 
White or Brown Leghorn and for the 
heavier either the Wyandotte or Plymouth 
Rock. 

Keep the two varieties separate, and 
feed the larger fowls more sparingly than 
the lighter birds, especially in the case of 
carbonaceous food, such as corn. A 
Plymouth Rock will take on fat very 
readily, and, when fat, will become less 
profilic in eggs and more liable to 
disease. More effort must be made to 
keep the larger hens exercising, particu- 
larly in the winter. A Leghorn will 
scratch from morning till night whether 
fat or not, and so can be fed more freely— 
can be ‘‘forced,’’ as the saying is. This 
idea of two breeds for the farm pre- 
supposes that the first desire is to supply 
the family table, both with eggs and 
poultry meat, marketing whatever surplus 
there may be. If poultry is to be made 
of greater importance in the farm’s in- 
come, then the selecting of the fowls be- 
comes a matter of no little importance. 

Of all the poultry farms now running, 
probably 95 per cent make use of either 
the White Leghorn or the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock. These are the two favorite 
breeds for business, and of the two the 
most successful poultry farmers select 
the White Leghorn. As a money maker, 
pure and simple, I believe the Leghorn 
will surpass any other variety of fowl. 
They come to maturity very quickly. 
The cockerels can be sold at a good 

rice at two pounds weight for broilers, 
eaving the pullets to be pushed rapidly 
along to the laying period. They will 
ordinarily lay a half dollar’s worth of 


eggs before pullets of the large varieties, 
hatched at the same time, begin to seek 
the nest. This is a big start on the credit 
side of the account. As to winter laying, 
I have not found it at all difficult to secure 
eggs from Leghorns in the winter. 
House them warmly, give them plenty to 
do and feed generously, and they will 
lay finely. 

If Plymouth Rocks, on the other hand, 
are taken for the stocking of the poultry 
farm, one must wait a much longer time 
for the beginning of laying, and the 
cockerels must be carried along into late 
fall to secure the best market develop- 
ment. Prices usually rule rather low at 
this time, and I have rarely seen any 
great amount of profit between the mar- 
ket price and the cost of raising a Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerel to the age of five 
or six months. Hatched in incubators 
in January and sold in June as roasters, 
the case might perhaps be different, but 
this would necessitate a large expenditure 
for buildings for winter brooding and for 
labor. Then the large birds will go to 
setting as soon as spring comes, when 
the eggs will cease. In the meantime 
the Leghorn will be daily cackling over 
her newly-laid egg. For profit in poul- 
try-farming, then, I know of no fowl that 
I would take so quickly as the White 
Leghorn. The breed has been on trial 
for many years, and has never yet been 
found wanting.— Ex. 


Moulting and Stamina. 


C. S. Valentine remarks in The Coun- 
try Gentleman that the question of keep- 
ing hens over the moult, or of replacing 
them with pullets, is not usually consid- 
ered in connection with that of stamina; 
but here is just where it belongs. If the 
chick has had a sufficiently good consti- 
tution to reach the productive age, it is 
pretty sure, ordinarily, to live through 
the first year. There is much less likeli- 
hood to be sickness in a flock of pullets 
than ina flock of hens. Looked at in 
this light, then, the pullets are the more 
profitable. Several writers are arguing, 
nowadays —it is an old idea, but they 
profess to think it is new —that it is 
cheaper to keep a hen through the moult 
than it is to raise a pullet to replace 
her. Once through the moult they assert 
that for the coming year she is worth just 
as much as the pullet. 

Some deny this last, point blank. I do 
not go so far as that, for I think a num- 
ber of my hens last year were fully as val- 
uable as the pullets, but I contend that 
there is more profit, aside from the ques- 
tion of eggs and aside from the question 
of health, in replacing the hen with the 
pullet, for this reason: It will hardly cost 
us 8oc apiece this year to feed our fowls ; 
20c., then, is a fair estimate of the cost of 
feeding a hen through a three months’ 
moult. The smallest of hens, the Leg- 
horns, may bring, at midsummer market 
prices, 35 to goc. IfI keep the hen I am 
out this 35c., plus the 2o0c. for feed. If I 
raise a pullet to replace her, I am out 
only the 30 or 35c. which it costs me to 
raise her to laying maturity. If, however, 
I were still to raise the pullet and sell ber 
to my neighbor at a good price in the 
fall, it might be better for me to keep 
the hen, if the money difference of this 
season were the only thing to be consid- 
ered. With the heavier breeds, the dif- 
ference would be very much in favor of 
the pullet because of the doubled value 
of the hen’s carcass. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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STARTING THE INCUBATOR. 


The Best Time to Begin and the Cheapest 
Mode of Learning. 


An incubator is as essential to one who 
desires to make poultry pay as the plow 
isto the farm. The time has gone by 
when incubators were used simply for ex- 
perimental purposes. They are at the 
present day a portion of the outfit, the 
same as the hens, poultry houses, yards, 
etc. 

We wish to talk with the beginners— 
those who have never used incubators. 

When do they make their first failure ? 
We will reply: By not beginning soon 
enough. Ifa person purchases a bicycle, 
gasoline engine, automobile, or even a 
new farm machine or implement, he will 
find something to learn. It matters not 
how much he knows, or how plain the di- 
rections, he must handle it, learn how it 
works, what to do with it under certain 
circumstances, and become familiar with 
all its details. The incubator is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The beginner is informed that if he will 
get an incubator and commence hatching 
in October or November, and allow three 
months ‘‘ from egg to market,” he will 
get his chicks out in time to get the early 
prices in January or February. | 

He gets the incubator and finds that 
late in the season there is difficulty in pro- 
curing eggs. He has had no trouble buy- 
ing eggs for his table, but somehow or 
other it is quite a job to procure several 
hundred at once. If he has hens that are 
laying he is met with the same difficnlty. 
It is late in the year, eggs are going up 
in price, and while they may be had in 
small lots the entire neighborhood must 
be searched to get hundreds. 

The incubator is filled and the beginner 
is enthusiastic, watchful, and anxious. 
He follows directions (all do that, so they 
say), and he brings in his friends. He 
opens the drawer frequently, just to show 
how it wdrks. Sometimes he ‘‘has an 
idea,” and ‘‘improves”’ on the directions. 
He tests the eggs every hour, keeps a 
close eye on the thermometer, and nurses 
his pet with the greatest attention. The 
result is—no chicks. 

At the same time he ‘‘set two hens ’”’ 
with eggs from his flock and they brought 
off full broods. That is all he states 
about the hens. He should have added 
that he did not take his neighbors to the 
nests, pull out the eggs every hour, drive 
the hens off the nests, cool the eggs, and 
do everything possible to disturb them. 
He allowed the hens to follow their own 
directions, and did not bother them with 
“his ideas.”’ 

But this is not all. Our beginner has 
lost three weeks’ time. If he starts his 
incubator again he will not get his chicks 
into market until March instead of Febru- 
ary. If he makes two more failures he 
will be so far behind that he cannot over- 
take the market, and will not get the high 
prices. His work is then lost for a whole 
year. 

He began when eggs were high and he 
used all kinds of eggs, because he could 
get no others. He knew nothing of incu- 
bation or incubators, but he started off to 
hatch early broilers without consfdering 
any of the difficulties. 

The beginner should start now. He 
should procure an incubator while eggs 
are cheap, and operate it simply to learn. 
If he loses the hatches the expense will 
not be so large as later on, and he will 
know where he made his mistakes. Every 
hatch he makes, whether good or bad, 


will be worth something as it will be prac- 
tical experience. When the time comes 
for hatching chicks for market he will 
know a thing or two that will save him 
many annoyances. 

The next point is never to make your 
own brooder. No man ever made a 
brooper that was satisfactory at first. All 
brooders are improvements over the orig- 
inals, and every brooder must be tested 
with chicks before it can be declared wor- 


| thy of being styled a brooder. 


But the beginner prefers to save five or 
ten dollars by making a brooder. He 
may hatch 75 chicks, worth in market in 
March or April from $30 to $50. He finds 
that he could have improved it, but in the 
meantime his chicks die off until none are 
lett. He pays dearly to discover that he 
can buy a brooder cheaper than he can 
make one. The brooder is more impor- 
tant than the incubator. 

Never begin hatching in winter if you 
have not used an incubator. Commence 
in the summer and keep a record of your 
work. If the weather is extremely warm 
begin in September, but do not put it off 
so as to get behind the market. Good 
prices are essential to success in broiler 
raising. 

There is nothing difficult to learn in us- 
ing incubators. They are simple in con- 
struction and thousands are in use. Yet, 
to a novice, there are details to learn, lit- 
tle matters that cannot be explained, but 
which present themselves during opera- 
tion. The greatest difficulty is to get 
good eggs. Eggs laid late in the season 
are not all fertile. Hens are molting, 
some have been laying since spring, some 
are excessively fat, and sonte are lacking 
in vigor. With good eggs a beginner 
should have fair success, but he should 
not expect too much at the start.— Poul- 
try Keeper. 


The Poultry Show. 


There has been much written about the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
poultry show. Some persons looking at 
it from a moral point have decided that 
no conscientious Christian can consist- 
ently exhibit his stock. To this last class 
of honest but over-zealous breeders, we 
will say that sin is the violation of law. 
If there is no actual transgression there 
cannot possibly be sin; if no sin, then no 
wrong. And my experience in the show 
room has convinced me that there is no 
more harm in showing stock in the poul- 
try show than to have neighbor Black or 
Brown come over and show them around 
and ‘‘blow”’ up each individual bird, or 
leave out the blow, just simply letting 
him have the inside tips. All the dif- 
ference there is between us is, I take my 
stock to the show in a nice coop where 
everyone who cares can see just what I 
have. 

In this day of hustle and push it is 
impossible to do business unless business 
is advertised. And the advertising must 
be of a legitimate character if the poul- 
tryman expects year after year to do a 
profitable and ever increasing business, 
and there is no better way of showing 
what you have than to go to the place 
where your trade or class of business is 
on exhibition. A refusal to meet other 
poultrymen in the show room is taken as 
tacitly acknowledging a fear upon your 
part that your stock will not stand fire. 

The poultry show is a great educator. 
It is amusing to see the over-confident 
amateur breeder come in with the finest 
birds on earth, sky scrapers, etc. As he 
starts around the room to see the sights, 


after putting his birds in shape his face is 
astudy. Here is a pen that is larger, 
finer, and are marked out of sight. Over 
them is another pen that makes his birds 
look like pigmies, or their color marking 
like a common ordinary dunghill. He 
suddenly wakes np to the fact that he 
needs more experience, a thing he never 
realized until now, and straight way he 
findeth the owner of these monsters and 
at once begins to imbibe “‘learning.’”’ He 
is now in a fair way to become a great 
man in poultrydom. 

The show is not only an educator to 
the breeder, but is one of the greatest 
factors in waking up the people and 
creating an interest in chicken matters. 
We know of a certain county where, four 
years ago there was very little interest in 
the business, but a few of the knowing 
ones got together and organized an 
association and held a show. Many 
birds were disqualified and the scores as 
a rule ran low, but this did not dishearten 
their indomitable spirits. They paid their 
bills and started in again. The next 
show had twice as many entries and one 
half less disqualifications. The last show 
brought 750 entries and only 8 or 10 birds 
were disqualified. What has been done 
there can be done anywhere else. As a 
result of these three successful shows 
there is a strong demand for good stock, 
farmers paying 75 cents to $1.50 each for 
birds with which to improve their com- 
mon stock. 

Yes, the poultry show is a good thing, 
and there should be a strong healthy 
association in every county.—/oultry 
Gazette. 


Farmers Can Make Poultry Pay. 


There is no reason why the farmer 
should not have something for sale from 
his poultry yard every week in the year, 
says a Dakota paper. There are times 
when the hens will not lay because they 
are in the moulting stage, which takes 
away about three months in the year, 
mostly during July, August and Septem- 
ber, or perhaps beginning and ending 
later. As eggs will then not be plentiful 
the chicks should then be made fat and 
sent to the markets. The poultry busi- 
ness permits of something coming in all 
the time, which provides the capital for 
operating the business. After one has 
become established in the poultry busi- 
ness the receipts should exceed the ex- 
penses every month in the year, and the 
chicks may be hatched early and late, or 
as long as the hens will become broody 
and sit, but they should be sold before 
the winter sets in, as by that time the 
hens should have finished the moulting 
process and be ready for laying again 
and will need the room that is occupied 
by the chicks. 


Even now ‘‘in the dawn of the twentieth 
century,’’ some unterrified moss-back will 
occasionally poke his head from behind a 
tree and yell out that ‘‘old fashioned hens 
lay more, eat less, and taste better than 
the fancified kinds, and it don’t break a 
man up when they die with the ‘ kolery.’’”’ 
The moss-back’s aged grand-dam held 
the above views with equal tenacity, but 
age doesn’t make anerror true. The pure 
breeds are unrivaled for beauty, constitu- 
tion and ability to make money, and if 
their owners prefer housing and feeding 
them well to the ‘‘old way’’ of allowing 
them to roost in peach trees and die by 
flocks in the agonies of ‘‘ kolery,’’ it only 
shows better business faculty and more 
humane ideas than their forefathers pos- 
sessed.—A merican Stock- Keeper. 
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Spraying is Not ‘‘ Moonshine.” 


It is discouraging to note that modern 
practices in the destruction of orchard 
pests fail of approval often in the quarter 
where they might be expected to receive 
the fullest support. This is true in the 
case of the methods that are popularly 
grouped under the term ‘‘spraying.”’ 

It is evident that something is wrong 
somewhere, when in the meeting of a 
body like the State Horticultural Society 
men will be found to assert that “‘spray- 
ing is all moonshine,’ that ‘‘all the in- 
vestigations | have made along the line 
of spraying have been detrimental, first 
and last,’”’ and that ‘‘I sprayed my or- 
chard twice one year and had more 
worms that year than ever before or 
since,’’ as quoted from the remarks of 
three speakers in the report of that body. 

Where is the trouble? Is it possible 
that the entomologists of the experiment 
stations throughout the country, men 
versed in scientific methods and accurate 
observers, are all wrong in their con- 
clusions as to the usefulness of this prac- 
tice, and these speakers are right? This 
cannot be the case. In the opinion of the 
writer, an opinion strengthened by 
listening to such discussions, the trouble 
is not with the principle involved, but 
altogether with the individual method, 
or, rather, lack of method. 

Some misconception is evident in the 
misleading use of the current term 
“spraying.” Spraying is properly but a 
mode of applying certain substances. 
It is not a treatment in itself. While this 
mode of applying is far the best mode, 
under the circumstances, none the less is 
it of prime importance to know what to 
apply, why it is applied, and when and 
how it must be applied. All these points 
are of equal importance. No one of 
them can be overlooked if the work is to 
be of profit. One may “‘spray’’ against 
the codling-moth or apple-worm with 
Bordeaux mixture, as some have done, 
and have his labor for his pains. His 
apples will not indeed be more wormy 
than ever, but the number of worms will 
certainly not be decreased. Again, he 
may spray with an arsenical poison and 
by not observing carefully the require- 
ments as to the time of the application 
he is only wasting both time and material. 
Examples of this wrong practice have 
frequently come to the notice of the 
writer. Others, again, with the sublime 
faith of ignorance, are satisfied with 
squirting some unknown ill-scented com- 
bination, perhaps a proprietary mixture 
with a copyright name, over the trees at 
random, expecting large crops of luscious 
fruit as a sure result. But apple-worms, 
and canker-worms, and tent-caterpillars, 
and apple-scah, and bitter-rot, and brown 
fruit-rot are not to be killed in this way. 

Unless the orchardist is willing to make 
a critical study of ways and means in| 
this work, he may as well be satisfied to 
accept whatever a kind fate brings him 
in the way of wormy apples, and he 
should not deride as ‘‘moonshine’’ a 
practice which in the hands of others has 
given most satisfactory results. 

With the present abundant literature | 
on the application by spraying of in-| 
secticide and fungicides no one need lack 
information. There are ‘‘spray  cal- 
endars’”’ and bulletins sent out by most 
of the experiment stations, some of them, | 
itis true, bare compilations, yet others 
reporting valuable original information. | 
Such are within the reach of all applicants. | 
To those whose interest in the subject 
warrants the expenditure of a few dollars, | 
standard works are offered which contain | 


in compact and intelligible form practically 
all that is known on the subject, pre- 
sented by experienced writers. 

It is to be hoped that orchardists will 
not be too easily convinced that insects 
and plant diseases are not capable of 
control, and that the coming spring will 
see greater unanimity of intelligent effort 
in their subjugation than any season past 
has experienced.—Prof. &. A. Popenoe, 
im The Industriatst. 


Fertilizers for Orchards. 


Numerous experiments made with fer- 
tilizers, applied to both old and young 
trees, growing in grass, lead to the con- 
clusion that such trees can be made to 
grow with sufficient vigor to reproduce 


large and profitable crops of fruit. The 
Hatch Station, after numerous tests, 
found that marked improvement was 


shown in the growth of the trees only 
when nitrate of soda was applied, as 
much growth being made when nitrate of 
soda was applied as where all the fer-| 
tilizing elements were used., Bone, fish, 
wood ashes, potash, etc., were tested, 
but in no case was as much growth made 
as trom nitrate of soda. The explanation 
for this may be that the nitrate, being 
quickly soluble, washes down below the 
roots of the trees, while the nitrogen from 
fish or bone manure, being slowly dis- 
solved, is largely taken up by the roots 
of the grasses, and the trees get but little 
benefit from it. The test mentioned is 
with orchards in which grass is grown. 
It is probable that if fish, bone, manure, 
etc., are applied in the fall and winter the 
nitrogen would be more available for the 
trees than when appliedin April or May. 
Young trees in constant cultivation will 
require less fertilizer than trees grown 
with grass in among them. Stable 
manure should never be applied in the 
spring unless the trees are heavily loaded | 
with fruit or are making weak growth. 

If young trees are on good soil and are 
kept under constant cultivation, they 

should receive no fertilizer or manure 

until they have set a crop of fruit. A 

cover crop of peas and barley (or rye) 

sown in August, to keep the land from 

washing and to supply some plant food, 

has been found of great value in all orch- 

ards under cultivation, the advantage of 

such a crop being that it can be sown late 

in the season after the trees have com- 

pleted their growth. 


THINNING AND THE YIELD. 


It has been demonstrated satisfactorily 
that by thinning the fruit on an over- 
loaded tree there is a gain in quantity and 
quality as well as the obtaining of higher 
prices. The results of thinning are that 
the foliage becomes more vigorous and 
more resistant to insect and fungous 
pests, the remaining fruit growing larger | 
and more perfect in size, color and 
quality. The larvee of the codling moth, 


the insect which produces wormy fruit in 


the apple, pear and quince, and the larvee 
of the plum curculio, that produces the. 
wormy plums and cherries, are destroyed 
in the immature fruit when it dries up or 
decays on the ground, and much less 
labor is required to sort and pack the 
remaining fruit when it is harvested. 
The cost of thinning is not much greater 
than would be the cost of the final pick- 
ing and sorting of so much inferior fruit. 


|The best time to thin the apple, peach 


and plum trees of their surplus fruit is 
early in July. The grapes should be 
thinned as soon as the size of the bunches 
can be determined, which may be about | 
the last of June. The amount of fruit to) 


remove depends upon circumstances. In 
some cases three-fourths should be re- 
moved. In the case of peaches and 
plums the fruit should not mature on the 
branches nearer than six inches apart if 
the whole tree is fruiting. With apples 
and pears the amount of thinning to be 
done must depend upon the size and 
vigor of the trees.— Philadelphia Record. 


Protect the Trees 


Recently I noticed thrifty trees recently 
planted in grassy lawns that were doing so 
well that the planter thought they needed 
no further cultivation, and yet the grass 
was encroaching upon the moisture need- 
ed by the trees to such an extent that one 
week more of this hot, dry weather would 
cause serious harm and would check the 
growth thus early in the season. In other 
yards we noticed that vegetables had been 
planted so near trees and plants recently 
set that rank-growing vegetables were 
rapidly absorbing the moisture needed for 
the trees, and trees that had been care- 
fully planted and had maintained a fair 
growth until this time, would speedily sui- 
fer unless all vegetable growth within four 
feet of the tree, or a diameter of eight 
feet, was removed. The most effective 
mulch is a soil mulch, and this can be 
cheaply secured whenever trees and plants 
are in long rows; wherever trees and 
plants are so arranged that soil cannot be 
worked, it is much better to trust toa 
mulch of fine manure, strawy litter, or 
anything that will shade the surface, than 
to depend upon hand labor to keep an 
eight foot surface about each tree or 
plant, clean or mellow. It is so much 
easier and cheaper to give*full cultivation 
as needed than to purchase a fresh lot of 
trees and plants to be used to refill during 
the coming spring. We are confident that 
the planter only needs to have his atten- 
tion called to this to at once give needed 
care. We find trees suffering from an- 
other cause. ‘Trees in nursery rows grow 
close together. They shade one another. 
When suddenly removed to open fields or 
gardens and exposed to the blistering sun 
and arid wind, the trees suffer precisely as 
a man’s arm would suffer if he should re- 
move his coat and roll up his sleeves—it 
would blister his arm within two hours. 
We regard it as imperative that all trees 
recently planted. at least during the first 
season, should have the trunks protected 
by corn stalks, cloth, wooden veneers or 
even paper, and thatcare should be taken 
to loosen the string with which the pro- 
tection is tied on as soon as pressure indi- 
cates danger of intercepting the free cir- 
culation of the sap.— Garden and Farm. 


“We have in mind a man who is trying 
to grow plums without any poultry, and 
insects of all kinds are leading him a 
weary life, says Wisconsin Farmer. The 
insects increase annually, and he is just 
now arranging to put in some poultry for 
the express purpose of getting rid of 
some of the many insect pests with which 
his trees are annually infested. He will 
find them a great help in more ways than 
one, for the eggs laid by the hens may be 
as helpful to the family as the fruit would 
be and he will have the pleasure of see- 
ing the blossoms turn to fruit.”’ 


One good thoroughbred fowl can often 
be sold for as good a price as a dozen 
poor ones, and cost no more to raise. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes. See ad. 
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The Apple Market 


Indications point to low prices for 
apples this year. The European markets 
are an important factor in fixing the 
prices, and the conditions there are 
shown in a letter from the Fruit Auction 
Co., London, to Messrs. J. I. Libby & 
Co., Portland, Me., from which we make 
the following extracts: 

We are sorry to have to note that we 
are face to face with one of the most dif- 
ficult years On record in the fruit trade. 
Heavy crops of fruit are to be found in 
every European country, a:d we are in- 
formed it is the same on your side of the 
water. Everything, therefore, leads us 
to believe that prices will be low all 
round. 

England—With regard to our home 
crops, although it is rumored that, on 
account of the drought of July and early 
part of August, and the severe gales of 
the past two weeks, the crop has been 
much diminished, we would point out 
that this may be true to a certain extent. 
They are still, however, very plentiful; 
in fact, the crop is one of the heaviest on 
record, and there will be, in conse- 
quence, an abundant supply at low prices 
from England herself. 

France, on the other hand, has such an 
immense crop this year that she will cer- 
tainly not need apples from any other 
country, if, indeed, she can consume all 
her own. ° For the last four or five years 
this country has had no crops of apples, 
but this year such is not the case. 

Holland and Belgium—Large crops are 
reported and both countries are open to 
export. 

Germany is still also reported to have 
ample crops of apples. The varieties 
which will be in better demand will be 
“table apples,’ which are not so abund- 
ant as other qualities. Therefore, at low 
prices, this country will be open to take 
a fair quantity of good colored fruit. 

Through our agent, Mr. August Stier, 
of Hamburg, we are prepared to deal 
with all consignments which you may be 
desirous of sending there, and we will 
keep you constantly informed as to the 
state of that market. 

Italy, this year, is prepared to send any 
amount of apples both to Germany and 
England if required. All reports tend to 
say that Italy will be a large exporter of 
apples this season. 


Spain also reports that she has plenty 
of apples, not only for her own consump- 
tion, but for export also. 


The slightest sign of a rise in prices on 
the English market would immediately 
bring a flood of apples from the conti- 
nent. The key of our market, of course, 
lies as usual in the hands of the American 
shippers, who, if they deal in a judicious 
way, may see the season over with fairly 
satisfactory results. Of course, we do 
not think prices will be high, but the 
remedy is in the hands of shippers, who 
should buy at very low prices. There is 
no reason, whatever, why operators 
should pay high prices this season. On 
this side of the water we expect to see 
common classes of apples sell for next to 
nothing, until the glut of home grown 
stuff is off the market. It is, therefore, 
necessary that all those who intend ship- 
ping to Europe should, this season, more 
than any other, make a point of sending 
only good prime stuff, well colored and 
well packed. We advise shipments of 
“‘choice’’ and ‘‘fancy’’ sorts. 

Shippers must not forget that they pay 
the same freight and expenses on poor 
stuff as on good quality, but that the sale 
results between good and _ bad are vastly 


different. In sending good fruit there is 
a chance to make money. We never get 
too much best fruit (even in the full 
market.) This season, therefore, we say 
“keep the inferior stuff at home.’’ 


Largest Apple Crop Yet. 


According to the National Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association the crop of apples this 
year in the United States, Canada and 
Nova Scotia ‘‘will be the largest of any 
crop in the history of the country.”’ 

While the drought has affected the 
yield in Missouri and many apples have 
dropped prematurely in this state and 
the states adjoining on the east, the 
crops, it is estimated, will exceed the 
record crop of 1896, which was 70,000,000, 
barrels by from 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 
barrels. This year’s crop in North 
America, it is believed, will be from 8o, 
000,000 tO 100,000,000 barrels. 

Fourteen states have bearing apple 
trees numbering more than 3,000,000 
each. The reports from these states are 
favorable and in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania the yield is re- 
ported to be heavy. There will be large 
numbers of apples on the Pacific coast 
and in Canada and Nova Scotia also. 
There is a market for apples abroad, and 
it is said that Great Britain, France and 
Germany are prepared to take some of 
the surplus. The quality is good, 
according to the reports, as well as the 
quantity. 


Mulching Newly Set Trees. 


A point of the highest importance in 
the care of transplanted trees is the pro- 
tection of the roots from the effects of 
evaporation for at least six months after 
planting. The small fiberous roots must 
form and get a good grip on the soil in 
order to supply the tree with food and 
drink. A very good plan to assure this 
is to cover the soil, wherever it has been 
disturbed by the planting, with some in- 
ert mulch like coal ashes or loose straw. 
No rich, raw manure should be used for 
this purpose. Fresh cut hay or lawn clip- 
pings make a good mulch and will help 
retain moisture. Without a mulch the 
more water that is poured on the more 
liable the ground seems to be to bake 
and to become impervious to the natural 
circulation of moisture. One should, 
above all, avoid sprinkling the soil with 
alight supply of water, for it generally 
does more harm than good. When 
water is applied soak the soil well. 


Selecting Breeding Males. 


At this season, the selection of your 
males to head your pens is a work of im- 
portance, and should not be done in a 
hasty or desultory manner. Always bear 
in mind that the male bird is half your 
pen, and the most important half. 

The first and perhaps most desirable 
quality is typical shape of the breed you 
are mating. The shape should have your 
careful study, and you should determine 
these points—Is his body good? Is the 
back right and are the wings and tail car- 
ried well and of the shape required? Does 
he stand well on his legs, and are the 
head and neck as they should be? 

Of course you will say that there is no 
bird that is perfect in shape. Very true, 
but there are birds that have a typical 
shape ina larger and better degree than 
others. ; 

It is not always the largest bird that 
makes the best breeder. Asarule it is 


the average sized bird that is best, for a 
medium sized bird has more vigor, is 
more active and therefore more desirable 
as a breeder. 

In the solid color breeds, do not go 
to extremes either for light or dark, but 
rather for evenness of surface, not forget- 
ting that undercolor is an essential that 
must not be overlooked. Birds with a 
mealy or mossy effect should be rejected 
at once. Ishould not give such a bird 
any consideration whatever. Look well 
to color of eye and face. Medium sized 
combs should have the preference. Al- 
ways be on the lookout for a good under- 
color in hackle ; look for breaks in color 
in the web and for white at the base. 

Don’t breed a Cochin-shaped Wyan- 
dotte, nora Java-shaped Langshan, but 
look for a good shaped specimen of the 
breed you are mating. 

Be careful about introducing new blood 
in your yards, as one season’s breeding 
may do you untold damage. I have al- 
ways advocated the use of females in in- 
troducing new blood as you run less dan- 
ger and keep your own blood more 
in line. Inbreeding is not nearly so harm- 
ful as many think if it properly carried on. 

If any one has been helped by this arti- 
cle it will have accomplished the purpose 
for which it was written. I hope it may 
make you more careful in the selection of 
your breeding birds, and that good re- 
sults and better stock will be the end 
attained.— Hxchange. 


Another American Triumph. 


The following letter has been received 
at West Chester, Pa., by Mr. P. M. 
Sharples, manufacturer of the Sharples 
Cream Separators, and will give great 
pleasure to thousands of Mr. Sharples’ 
friends and users of his machines. Of 
course this recognition of merit was quite 
confidently expected, but the assured fact 
is a great satisfaction. We congratulate 
Mr. Sharples and his associates, includ- 
ing the humblest workman on his pay 
roll, whose combined efforts have de- 
served this noteworthy award: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27, 1900. 
Mr. P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, 

Penna. 

DEAR Sir:—It gives me pleasure to 
inform you that we have just received 
from Major Henry E. Alvord, Chief of 
this Division, and now in charge of the 
U.S. animal industry exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition, a partial report of awards on 
dairy machinery and products in the U. 
S. Collective exhibit, which states that 
the Cream Separators sent by you have 
been awarded the gold medal. 

Very respectfully, 
R. A. PEARSON, 
Acting Chief of this Division. 


DAIRY 


W.H. Scovil writes us that his Buffs 
this year promise to be the best he has 
ever raised. This means a great deal, 
for Mr. Scovil’s Buffs have reached a 
point where it requires the fine arts of the 
fancier to make improvement in them. 
But it is not in fancy lines alone that Mr. 
Scovil has worked, for he aims at utility 
as well, and combines both in his birds. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 
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African Geese 


African Geese are as large as most 
Embden and Touluse geese and are 
more prolific and profitable. They lay 
the largest eggs of all varieties and as 
many of them as the best Toulouse. Gos- 
lings from old Africans are strongest and 
hardiest of all, and after the first two days 
one is rarely lost except by accident. 
They grow faster and larger up to the 
time they should be marketed. Africans 
have large size and great strength without 
the sluggishness of the other large varie- 
ties, and are very docile compared with 
the Chinese geese. The ganders are ac- 
tive and sure breeders and mate promptly 
with any geese. They can be mated with 
five times as many geese as cana Toul- 
ouse gander, and twice as many as an 
Embden gander. The females are good 
sitters and mothers and therefore do not 
lay as steadily as Toulouse. It takesa 
few days to break them up and to get 
them to laying again. 

A drawback with this breed (so highly 
prized by eastern market goose raisers) 
is its dark bill and skin and the fact that 
it is harder to pick than are the Embdens 
and Toulouse. Young African goslings 
pick easily in summer, but are harder to 
pluck in the fall and winter, although they 
are not as difficult to prepare for market 
as the Brown or White Chinese. You can 
raise many more African than Embden 
goslings and grow them larger earlier in 
the season, but they do not look as well 
nor sell as well when dressed as the white 
goslings with yellow bills. This draw- 
back is overcome and even better results 
secured in size and quick growth by cross- 
ing African ganders with Embden geese, 
or using Embden ganders with African 
geese. The goslings raised will be mostly 
white or practically so and have yellow 
bills. Embden ganders will be more at- 
tentive to African geese than to their own 
kind, thus insuring more fertile eggs, and 
as African females lay larger eggs anda 
great many more of them, a much larger 
crop of goslings is secured than from 
Embdens mated pure. When African 
ganders are mated with Embden geese 
few ganders will be required and a greater 
per cent of fertile eggs will be secured 
and the goslings will be just about as de- 
sirable dressed, but not so many eggs 
will be laid by the Embdens, and, there- 
fore, fewer goslings will be raised. 

To get the best results in crossing Afri- 
cans and Embdens it is important that 
genuine Africans of large size, specimens 
that have been bred for large egg produc- 
tion, as well as equally good Embdens, 
be secured. Some mammoth show Emb- 
dens produce very few eggs and they are 
rarely fertile; it is almost impossible to get 
any goslings from them. 

Brown Chinese (or African-Brown Chi- 
nese cross) males can be mated with large 
Embden geese and will give highly fertile 


eggs, but the goslings will be smaller, not | 


so hardy, and being more nervous and 
excitable will not lay on flesh so well in 


the fattening pen. They will be much 
harder to pick. Many Brown Chinese are 
sold as Africans and many so-called 


Brown Chinese are part African, being 
neither one or the other. There is great 
confusion in regard to these two varieties. 
Few, even among the poultry judges, 
know the difference, and at most shows 
either can be entered for the other, and 
the error will not be detected. Only a few 
even of the old-time goose raisers really 
know the points of a true African. 
Africans, we are led to believe were 
brought to this country before the Brown 
and White Chinese varieties. They are 


no newly-made variety as some suppose. 

Old poultry books published way back in 
1840 illustrated and described them asa 
distinct variety from the Brown Chinese 
and gavetheir weight, shape and mark- 
ings as we have them today. A reprint 
of the goose illustrations and matter relat- 
ing to them from some of these old books 
would bea benefit to the public. Afri- 
cans were at first called India, Guinea, 
and African geese, because it was under- 
stood they were brought from there by the 
whalers and other ships engaged in the 
trade with Asia and Africa, being thus 
brought into several New. England ports. 
Probably the modern Brown and White 
Chinese came by way of England. Al- 
though the public interested in poultry 
have known little about Africans all these 
years, owing to lack of publicity given 
them in modern poultry literature, and 
although, they have rarely been seen at 
poultry exhibitions, they have been so 
highly valued in the greatest goose rais- 
ing sections of the east for crossing for 
market goslings, that they have been 
maintained in all their purity by a few 
breeders. 


They seem to have been unknown in 
England, although they have, as with us, 
Brown and White Chinese. The Brown 
variety with them is bred with a dew-lap, 
but it is small in size, like our Brown 
Chinese. Spanish ganders are sometimes 
mentioned by English writers as having 
been used for crossing for table or market 
purposes. Lewis Wright in his latest 
work reproduces an illustration of Ameri- 
can bred Africans (drawn by Geo. How- 
ard from photo engraving from Rhode 
Island Agricultural Experiment Report), 
and used it to illustrate his description of 
English Brown Chinese geese. 

Africans are large geese, while the 
Chinese are more on the bantam order. 
Africans have the great reserve power and 
docility of the large breeds, and are as 
smart and intelligent and stirring as any 
of the smaller varieties and do not easily 
get over fat. Although Africans resem- 
ble Brown Chinese in some respects, 
having similar markings and both have 
black and knobbed bills, the shape of 
knob bill and head is different. The 
dark marking in Africans are lighter 
and the Brown Chinese have more dark 
in the plumage altogether. Where the 
stripe on the back of the neck of a 
Brown Chinese is a rich dark brown, 
that on the African is a lighter brown, 
or less deep. The Brown Chinese is a 
creamy light brown or white where the 
African is gray or light drab. The bars 
on wings and back are more regular 
and distinct and present greater contrast 
in the African. Bright, clear colors are 
preferred to muddy or dingy tints. 

The knob of the Brown Chinese is 
like a round ball resting on the bill and 
projecting forward from under the feathers 
of the top of the head. The knob of an 
African is like a half globe or dome, 
broader and larger in proportion, resting 
at the base of bill and projecting upward 
above the top of the head. These knobs 
in either variety should be free from 
orange or flesh color. Their eyes are rich 
hazel in color. The Africans’ bills are 
thicker, stouter and more curved and 
their heads wider and deeper than the 

srown Chinese, and they have heavier 
jaws. Aline of white feathers clean cut 
and distinct close to the base of the bill is 
considered a desirable feature in show 
birds. Their necks are shorter, thicker 
and stronger and are less curved. Their 
| voice is many times as strong, showing 
great chest power; not shrill, sharp and 


rasping, but more on the fog-horn or 
ocean steamship whistle order, the sound 
being more mellow, rich and pleasant to 
hear. 

Africans carry their bodies almost level 
like Embdens and Toulouse, but they are 
longer and very wide and deep, especially 
in chest. They have a steady, dignified 
and noble walk and carriage and show 
much grace in their movements. They 
stand higher from the ground than Emb- 
dens or Toulouse and have very stout, 
orange red shanks with black nails. 
Brown China have a very different car- 
riage. Their whole body is slenderer ; 
their bill straighter ; the neck thinner ; the 
feet and legs smaller and darker in color, 
and the neck more arched. Their body 
is carried upright, almost as if it would go 
over backward, in somewhat of a ‘‘cake- 
walk attitude.’”’ They are more hurried 
and nervous in théir movements. Young 
African ganders weigh fifteen to seven- 
teen pounds and the females eleven to 
sixteen pounds the first season, and some 
several pounds over. They get their full 
weight when about three years old. Gan- 
ders weighing twenty to twenty-four 
pounds are not unusual, and geese run 
from sixteen to nineteen pounds each. 

Brown China should weigh about six 
pounds less. The weights required by 
the American Standard are: Africans, 
adult ganders, twenty pounds ; young gan- 
ders, sixteen pound ; adult geese, eighteen 
pounds; young geese, fourteen pounds. 
For Brown Chinese, adult ganders, four- 
teen pounds ; young ganders, ten pounds ; 
adult goose, twelve pounds, and young 
goose, eight pounds—Samuel Cushman, 
in Reliable Poultry Journal. 


Would you like to have this paper a 
year free? Ifso get two of your friends 
to subscribe, send us the 50 cts. they pay 
you and we will give you the paper a year 
for your trouble. No need to urge them 
to subscribe, show them the paper and 
collect the quarter. Our agents say ‘‘the 
paper speaks for itself.’’ Try this before 
you forget it. 


Green Bone and Green Bone Cutters. 


I believe that green bone is the best 
food for poultry, It makes the chick 
grow strong and vigorous and mature 
earlier; the pullets lay early and the 
hens will produce more eggs than in any 
other food. Get the market bone fresh 
from your butcher, and put them ina 
bone cutter which will cut it fine and 
nice, and the poultry will eat all they can 
get of it. 

Now I can supply you with a bone cut- 
ter, any one of four makes. But there is 
an advantage in some over others; some 
are made different from others; some 
run easier than others; some are small 
and some are large. I give a discount 
from regular prices, which the manufac- 
turer does not do. I ship all machines 
from the factory where they are made. 
For further information write to 

G. A. Osporn, Leominster, Mass. 


Rope Istand Reps, 


“tounuse, GEESE. 


Toulouse, 
and African 
CIRCULAR FREE. 
Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Farm, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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Introducing New Blood. 


We may plant a crop, and with good 
care and other conditions favorable, we 
can expect a good harvest, and be abso- 
lutely positive that like will beget like. 
But in breeding fancy stock of any kind, 
especially poultry, the result is not always 
this way. We may have a favorable sea- 
son all through, eggs hatch well and 
chickens grow like weeds from the start, 
but like has not produced like, as we 
hoped it would. Instead of finding that 
a large per cent. of the birds are exhibi- 
tion specimens, we find a good share of 
them to be culls, with but very few of 
them that come anywhere near the mark 

we aimed at; while, onthe other hand, 
‘our neighbor ‘who, to our notion, was all 
wrong in his ideas ‘of mating, has twice as 
many ; good birds as we have, and a very 
small percent. of poor ones, If we ex- 
pect to succeed in breeding fine poultry, 
we must find the reason for this. One 
man will say that he had good stock, and 
from the best strains in the country, male 
and female not related or stock inbred in 
any way, still he produces nothing but 
culls ; while the other man has fair stock, 
but he has not purchased a bird in three 
years, or introduced new blood in any 
way, and has used some of the same 
males this season that he did last. 

Right at this very point is where the 
trouble lies. The man who has brought 
the fresh blood into his yards has thrown 
two distinct strains together, and the 
blood of one has worked against the 
other so far as fancy points are concerned. 
A mixed lot of birds will not produce 
good specimens, no matter from how 
good strains they may be selected. In- 
breeding is the only course to follow to 
produce a strain of birds that can be de- 
pended on from year to year from 
which to breed show birds. Of course, 
inbreeding may be carried too far, but I 
would rather purchase stock that'had not 
seen new blood in five years, than to buy 
those with equally high scores that were 
produced by the mixing of two strains. 
I would not discourage the buying of 
good birds. It is essential to the success 
of all to make improvements, but the 
very best judgment must be used when 
purchasing new stock with which to make 
these improvements.— Poultry Monthly. 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 


The Poultry Industry. 


Is a live, progressive poultry journal, full 
of good things for poultry breeders- One 
whole year 10 cents. Plans of the best 
trap-nest made, free. 


Gouverneur, Box 23, N. Y. 


QUIMBY’S POULTRY FARM 


is the place to buy White Wyandotte, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock and Lt. Brahma Cockerels. Also a few 
B. P. R. Pullets and this year’s breeding stoch of the 
above breeds for sale. 

Thoroughbred stock, combining practical and fancy 
points, andall young stock having free farm range. 

Personal attention given all orders and inquiries. 
Write, stating what you want, 


O. B. Quimby, 


Cambridge, Maine 


Slug Shot 


YOUR ATTENTION___£ 


Is called to the fact that you will want a Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel 


THIS) PALL... . 


I have a fine lot and can please you. My rocks are well barred, bay eyes, yellow 
legs, quick maturing, true Rock shape, and bred from aline of lay ers. An inquiry 
from you will receive my prompt attention. A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Me. 

A first-class Pullet Breeding Cock ( yearling ) for sale. First $3 takes him, 


Farm Bred Poultry. 


arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at Weracktes Clinton, Manchester, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


for sale in the fall. Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray DOSES | also Booted Tumbler 


y Y| | AM SELF! D Y kK 
(== | REGULATING O ou Now 

A WO | AND HATCH that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
\ TN YOU STRONG | are the best? Those using them say they 
f I] “ HEALTHY /*7 are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


OF wwe CRE SURPRISED Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 
Ne TO SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 
outta LAY >2'5 7 VV 
WHITE: | Wyandottes. Island j REDS. 
Utility and Fancy Gombined. 

in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fourteen years 

a breeder. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 
Latest Edition, 

AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


Ss IE. aS RAISE THEMIN AN GLENTANGY BROODER 
a Rock. a Rhode ) 
I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 
A. J. FISHER, MILFORD, N. H. 
And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


WHITE WYANDOTIES. Wy fo 
thing that doesn’t 


Esgs for Hatching 


from good size, strong, vigorous, prolific 
layers of BRO WN EGGS. $7.50 per 13. 


JAMES H. BANKS, Westbrook, Me. 


If You fave stock} 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 


POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS... 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB. 


Clean Sweep at New England Fair, 


August 28-31, 1900. For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Good Stock at Reasonable Prices. Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
Hine iS 
as good; 
believe the 


MAJOR’S Ae 4 MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two SE}OREENO COTO AE the best. Insist on having them. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 

15 and 25 cents: coe bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


Green Bone Cutters. 


Mann’s, Stratton’s, Wilson’s and Stearns’ 
Green Bone Cutters sold at a reduction 
from regular prices. You save money 
if you buy of the Manufacturer’s Agent. 


G. A. Oshorn, Leominster, Mass. 


H. W. GUNSTON, - Groveland, Mass.}Y0U- See ad. page 160. 
Kills Insects SOLD BY SEED DEALERS. 


i For Pamphlet, address 
on Fowls and Plants. 3 yammonpD, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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THE BEST_-* 


-.. (ROCKS 
White > nortes 


ARE BRED BY 


NOURSE. 


They wz first at the world’s greatest 


shows. Sure winners for the early exhi- 
bitions. A few yearlings at exceptionally 
Ow prices. 

INCUBATORS. 


One 360-egg Cyphers, used three hatches 
only, with great success. Cost $39.00. 
Price (for August) $20.00. 

One 150-eg¢ Prairie State, never used, 
$12.00 f. o. b. 


H. A. Nourse, 2°* Barre, Mass. 


1900. 


BOSTON. 1900. 


First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. 
S.C. Rhode Island Red Hen. First on S. C., Rhode 
Island Red Pen. 38 prizes at Fall River, Dec. 1899. 
Light Brahmas, Rhode Island SEES Houdans, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and B. P. andG. S. Bantams. Eggs 
$2.00 per 13, $5.00 per 40. Send for ‘circular. 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


Breeding Stock For Sale.’ 


White Wonderts....203 
Butt Wyandottes. 


They are the birds from whichI have raised 
my this year’s chickens. Prices very low 
considering quality. A. L. MERRILL, 490 
Court Street, Auburn, [le. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS, — 


From either single or rose comb va- 
riety. By the dozen for individual 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for 
incubator use. 

They make good broilers, 
roasters, and good layers. 

Can you do better than try a few 
eggs this spring ? 


First on 


good 


RECENT WINNINGS. 


N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. 


2nd on cockerel; 3rd on pullet. 


FRED B. GOGHRAN, 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 
East Somerville, Mass., 


Expert Poultryman. 
Member R. I.Red Club. 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins still ahead. 


Scovill’s Buff Rocks win. 


O N Business 


i tat hh 


300 Choice Yearling Breeders must be disposed of at once. 


Boston 1899; | 


Bred for Business © 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. Young Stock after October 1. 


LUNT & CURTIS, ... Box 544, ... FREEPORT, MAINE. 
Wurlb SUA INT VAN IANY Las WAY SS SDN WN NEA IS <\ Vaan: 

Vas Ly seen ae Ue ea ae Bore AS oor Lae) ae aes SRI REL eee 

BER MUTT HRI M EMRE ET TT TNA RAR A 

ys 1® 
a $5 
<a STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. = 
DAY THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. Ste 
g ceo White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. “cs 
tos DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. =f 
<ye= Seventh Vear of Srccessf«l Intreductio é re 
Ses LESALE R. B. Dunning & Go., caso 
Oe ay os Kendall u Whitney, Portland. Bangor, Me. <5 
eee rele Sayre. alas Yass es “2 a eee Ne See RASTA acess so 
ZINN NMRA NNT RCP HT Aa Mer TING Tay AMT ORO A ADMIN MOT TA Rw MORO via TS 


Buff P. Rocks) Wh. Wyandots 


SCOVIL’S Cochins Houdans 


Breeding stock of rare quality in quantities to 
suit. Also chicks that are full of promise for 
early fall. Write for prices stating what you want. 


Never mind a stamp, I have some. 


WH... SCOVIL, 


EAST LEBANON, MAINE. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
of Hatching. The New 


Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


310 First Premiums 310 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 
STOCK FOR SALE. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
_iR. C. Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. 


| Strong, healthy, farm-raised birds that can 
winand lay. I have a fine lot of cockerels, 
hens, and pulle ts for sale, at prices that are 
| ve ry Jow considering quality of stock. 


J. W. LOWBLL, 


Maine. 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 


CONTINENTAL 


POULTRY 
F00). — 


A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 
GREEN CUT BEEF BONE, 


Price 21-2cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 
Samples free. 

5. H. DOBLE « GQO., 
West Quincy, Mass. 


Gardiner, 


BRIGGS’ 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Write for particulars. 


C. A. BRIGGS, Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 


